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The Mark of Master Makers 
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“Tf This Be Treason 
Make the Most of It’ 


ppevCueLouecal. experts admit that the easiest 
way to get children’s cooperation is by sugges- 
tion. A command automatically breeds rebellion. 
Then, they claim, by logical deduction, that when 
one has put away childish things and arrived at 
man’s estate, the command becomes potent. 








In the preparation of the advertising of White 
& Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., master makers 
of distinctive social stationery, we have chucked 
Old Man Logic overboard with his baggage. 


Illustrations reflecting an atmosphere of elegance 
associate White & Wyckoff’s distinctive stationery in 
the reader’s mind with thoughts of refinement and 
culture. 


The brief text from which the persistent urge 
to buy is purposely missing, suggests the choice of 
stationery that in itself is an expression of the re- 
finement and good taste of the writer. 


The satisfactory growth of this client’s business 
is shown by the jumps in jobbers’ purchases. For 
example, one,—1919, $1600; 1921, $15,000; another, 
1918, $100; 1921, $8,300; a third, 1919, $20; 1921, 
$12,000. 
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Business Much Better 
Governor W. P. G. Harding, Chairman of the 


Federal Reserve Board, the master credit man 
on American business, said in an address before 
the U. S. Potters Association, Dec. 6th, 1921— 


“Business conditions thrcughout the United 
States are very much better than they were 
a year ago. 


“We have passed through the primary and 
most acute stages of stagnation. I now look 
forward to an advance in economic lines. 
Trade will pick up. We will reach a 
steadier level probably in the Spring. ‘The 
present generation of business men _ has 
gathered a great stock of experience, which, 
of course, is not negotiable. But because of 
this experience, when we do hit our stride, 
we are going to have a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity, a more sound, more sane, 
and more substantial prosperity than we 
have ever had before. 

“The farmer’s condition has materially im- 
proved, being benefited by the War Finance 
Corporation. 

“The agricultural situation is the key to our 
domestic success.” 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit reaches every 
other farm home that can be influenced through 
advertising. It stands first in the minds of 
farmers. Let us prove this to you. 


The National Flexible Medium With Local 
Prestige 


A. B. C. Circulation 1,900,000 


Eastern Representative 
WALLaceC. RICHARDSON, INC. 
95 Madison Ave. 

New York City 





Western Representative 
STANDARD FarM Papers, INC. 
1100 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago 













All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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What a Close-up of the Consumer 
Taught One National Advertiser 


Sweet-Orr & Co. nee: 5 to Discover What Their Customers Thought 
about the Ce »pahy’s Advertising and Drew a Surprise 


By Roland Cole 


HEN an advertiser takes the 
trouble to get a close-up of 
his market he is apt to learn some- 
thing that upsets his complacency. 
A business man of the writer’s 
acquaintance had always been op- 
posed to market sttidy. He took 
the position that his product had 
an established place in the lives 
of a large proportion of the popu- 
lation, and its use was so simple 
and obvious that a close-range 
study of his field could not pos- 
sibly be worth the cost. - 

Just to convince his associates 
that he was right he spent a week 
of his vacation in a small town 
where one of his _ second-rate 
dealers was located and tried to 
do some market researching on his 
own account. 

He had not the least idea what 
he wanted to find out except that 
he hoped he would not find out 
anything. The dealer who handled 
his goods in the town ranked 
fourth or fifth among the other 
merchants in the same line. This 
was his first unpleasant discovery. 

en he went into the dealer’s 
store and found that the pro- 
Prietor, who was not in, was 
owner of a lumber mill out in the 
country and also ran the “Mansion 

Ouse,” a cheap hotel opposite 
the depot. Further inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that all of the 
goods of this manufacturer’s make 
that had been purchased by the 
tore were consumed by the lum- 
ver mill and the hotel. 

In the back room he found a 


Table of Contents on page 142 


quantity of dust-covered window 
signs, a dealer’s ad-book, a few 
electrotypes and a collection of 
printed matter. 

This was enough for one day. 
He went back to the station, 
changed his plans, caught a train 
to the next town and put in the 
balance of the week calling on 
dealers. After this he spent the 
remaining portion of his vacation 
time at the seashore and thought 
deeply. 

Among the things this man 
brought back to his associates 
when he returned from his vaca- 
tion was a strong conviction on 
the necessity for wider knowledge 
of his market. He had discovered 
that the number of people in the 
country that had never heard of 
him vastly outnumbered those 
who had. That many dealers 
handled his line not because they 
thought his goods were the best 
but because they could not get the 
agency for the goods of a com- 
petitor. That his advertising 
which he thought very efficient and 
effective was not admired as enthu- 
siastically as he thought it was. 


WHAT BUYERS LIKE IN ADVERTISING 
—AND WHAT SELLS THEM 


Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., of New 
York, makers of overalls, work 
pants and suits, flannel suits and 
other “clothes to work in,” de- 
cided some time ago that they 
wanted to know somewhat defi- 
nitely what their customers 
thought about the company’s prod- 
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uct and the advertising. So they 
called on people in all sections of 
the country, engaged in all sorts 
of occupations. About 375 men 
were interviewed, among them 
being bricklayers, expressmen, 
dairymen, chauffeurs, stonecutters, 


ies: 


His Overalls 
Saved Him 


the narrow trestle—without time to think, or 
space to stand—he jumped—facing another 
death almost as certain as the incoming train. 

But he never Janded—and the train thundered 
by, leaving him unhurt. His overalls had caught 
on a projecting spike and did not tear. He drew 
himself back to the tracks unhurt. 

Time and time again, the great strength of 
Sweet-Orr Clothes-To-Work-In has been tested 
and proved in ways as surprising as the above 

And this strength is found in every work gar- 
ment Sweet-Orr makes. 


The next time you rE 
buy work-clothes look are! 
for the Sweet-Orr label. Dy CRY 


SWEET-ORR & CO. ine Pulling tor $0 years ard 
15 Union Square, New York haven't ripped ret! 


SWEET-ORR 


UNION MADE 


CLOTHES TO WORK IN 


‘ORDUROY PANTS AND SUITS ae oe 
« FLANNEL SHIRTS 


KHAKI PANTS AND SUITS 





WORK PANTS AND SUITS 
CROSS COUNTRY BREECHES 
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qualities. Still others played up 
the utility and strength of the gar- 
ments when subjected to tests of a 
sensational character. 

One of the advertisements, for 
example, showed a picture of a 
mechanic being called into the 
boss’s office. A cap- 
tion beneath it ran, 
“When the boss sizes 
you up, you’re 
mighty glad you 
have on this neat 
suit.” Another 
showed a man un- 
loading a truck. It 
was entitled, “Look 
Better on the Job.” 
These pieces of 
copy featured ap- 
pearance, 

The advertise- 
ments that carried 
large illustrations of 
the trade-mark dealt 
with the strength of 
the product and its 
wear-resisting quali- 
ties. One was en- 
titled, “A Work Suit 
That Can’t Rip” and 
the copy describes 
how six husky men, 
three ona side, 
made the _ tug-of- 
war test without in- 
juring or tearing the 
garment. 

In the third class 
were advertisements 
carrying illustrations 
of a startling or 
sensational nature, 
such as a workman 
on top of a high 
building hanging 





THE KIND OF ADVERTISING THE READERS THOUGHT AT- 


TRACTED THEM, BUT THEY FAILED TO 


chemists, engineers, storekeepers 
and many more. 
Each man _ when interviewed 


was shown specimens of the com- 
pany’s recent advertisements and 
was asked to indicate the one or 
more which appealed most strongly 
to him. Some of the advertise- 
ments featured appearance, such 
as neatness and good looks. Others 
showed enlargements of the “tug- 
of-war” trade-mark, in which 
strength is emphasized above other 


head downward in 
mid-air, suspended 
by the cuff of his 
trousers. “How Strong Are 
They?” the caption asks, and the 
copy answers, “Strong enough to 
save this man’s life. Dizzy height. 
His foot slipped. He fell about 
five feet. Then something, grip- 
ping the girder like a vise, hel 
him till help came. What was it? 
The folded cuff of his Sweet-Orr 
work pants.” 

By far the largest number of 
workmen interviewed professed to 
be attracted and influenced by the 
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A Complete Agency Service 
in Canada— 


We are prepared, from the 
Canadian viewpoint, to 
give advertising counsel, 
do research work and help 
plan sales campaigns. 


Marketing in Canada may 





' require that you make 
' j. changes in your sales or 
, f= e 

1 advertising methods but, 
- if so, our experience is at 
n your service. 

ad 

is If it is advisable to revise 
e ° 

“ the designs of your con- 


to tainers and cartons, our 


HE importance of the Canadian market with its 

normal but real problems, has justified a complete 
agency service in Canada. To meet the needs of this 
situation, the H. K. McCann Company, Limited, was 
established as a Canadian Company. 


art department is qualified 
to assist. 


With a complete organiza- 
tion, with our knowledge 
of Canadian conditions, 
and our breadth of expe- 
rience in advertising prob- 
lems generally, we are able 
to give agency service in 
Canadaits fullestmeaning. 


If you are considering the 
Canadian market, we will 
appreciate hearing from 
you. 


| The H.K:MSCANN COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO 


















CANADA 
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sensational type of advertisement 
such as the one referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. The prefer- 
ence for this style of copy was so 
marked that the company decided 
te emphasize this form of adver- 
tising appeal in accordance with 


Stranger 
‘Th iction 
an F 
T happened however, and the overalls 
were Sweet-Orr. Other tests proving 
the strength and durability of Sweet-Orr 
garments, in ways just as remarkable are 
on record in Sweet-Orr files. 
Extraordinary strength is the basis of 
Sweet-Orr “Clothes-to-Work-in.” Seams 
are double-stitched, cut and materials de- 
signed especially to withstand wear 
You can depend on Sweet-Orr garments. 
When you want durable work clothes, look 
for the SWEET-ORR name. 


messes WUE moss 
SWEET-ORR 


UNION MADE 


CLOTHES TO 


WORK SHID'TS 
CLANNEL SHIRTS 






Gar 99 verse ond 


WORK IN 
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their experiences with overalls and 
suits and how these garments had 
upon occasion contributed to the 
saving of a human life. 

A number of these’ incidents 
were selected as suitable for use 
in the advertising campaign. Each 
one was made the 
subject of an illus- 
tration. 

They were cer- 
tainly dramatic and 
sensational enough. 
A man working on 
a railroad bridge 
faced death from 
an oncoming train 
and death if he 
jumped. He tried to 
jump but his over- 
alls caught on a 
projecting spike and 
held him suspended 
until the train 
passed and he could 
be drawn back to 
safety. 

A steeplejack 
painting a flagpole 


was saved by his 
work coat. A man 
found unconscious 


in a burning build- 
ing was lowered to 
safety with a pair 
of overalls. In the 
case of a_ broken 
trace, an old pair of 
work pants helped 
the horses draw a 
loaded wagon that 
had to reach the 
freight house by a 
certain hour. A man 
fell off a pier into 
deep water.— There 


ripped rot 





CHANGED COPY—-LESS SENSATIONAL—-THAT PROVED MORE 


CONVINCING 


the findings of the investigation. 

Quite the proper thing to do, of 
course. Every advertiser, after 
going to the trouble and expense 
of making a national investigation, 
would have done the same thing. 

It was not difficult to find ex- 
amples of how Sweet-Orr gar- 
ments had been tested and proved 
under unusual circumstances. The 
company’s files were literally filled 
with letters from customers who 
had taken the trouble to write of 


was no rope at 
hand, but a work- 
man used a pair of 
overalls to draw the man ashore 
An automobile went dead eight 
miles from anywhere and a pass- 
ing car towed it to town, using a 
pair of Sweet-Orr work pants as 
a tow-line. 

Much careful thought was given 
to the writing of the copy in order 
to make each advertisement as 
convincing as the English lan- 
guage could make it. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of this dramatic 
style of copy: 
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6. LYNN. SUMNER 
vit PRES DENT 


November 29, 
19 a. 


Mr, Will Cc. Izor, 

Adv, Mgr, NeedleoreZt Magazine, 
1 Madison Avenue, 

New York, HN. Y. 


Dear Mr, Izor: 


The other day we passed the 125,900 mark in students 
enrolled in the Woman's Institute, and in checking up 
the sources through which these students were secured, 
I vas interested end pleased to find thet just 12,505 
of them, or almost exactly 10%, were directly credited 
to our advertising in Needlecraft, 


It should be gratifying to you to knor that re have used 
consistently about twenty-five publications during the 
last five and one-half years, and have used one or more 
insertioxs in nearly one hundred publicatione in that 
time, and yet one-tenth of all our business has been 
secured through Needlecraft, Furthermore, it hes been 
secured at a most satisfactory cost, 


It seems to me that this ie all very convincing evidence 
that the readers cf Needlecreft sre a very wuch worth 
while compeny of people and that they are cenerouely 
responsive te advertising thet »vringe them a message of 
preacticel helpfulness in the problems of the home. 








Vice-President, 
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A steeplejack was painting the fiag- 
pole of a skyscraper. Suddenly, without 
warning, the swing-seat gave way, hurl- 
ing down seat, pail, brush—but not the 
man. By strangest chance, the hook 
which had supported the seat caught in 
the man’s work coat—and the cloth held 
—held until rescue came. 

This dramatic happening is true. And 
the coat was a Sweet-Orr garment— 
living up to the Sweet-Orr reputation 
for strength. 


After this series of advertise- 
ments had appeared in a number 
of newspapers, the company con- 
tinued its investigation in order to 
find out what results were follow- 
ing the use of the new copy. 

The advertising showed im- 
provement but nowhere near so 
great improvement as the company 
thought it had a right to expect. 
Inquiry among customers revealed 
a most peculiar and unexpected 
development. It was this: Cus- 
tomers doubted the truth of the 
statements made in the advertise- 
ments ! 

In other words, nobody believed 
that the incidents depicted in the 
advertisements were real. When 
questioned, customers and _pros- 
pects said the copy looked 
“phoney.” 

The company made the dis- 
covery that an advertisement can 
be “too convincing” and that while 
every one of the incidents dealt 
with in the copy was true each 
one had been presented so strongly 
that the reader at once discounted 
the story. 

Without making any changes in 
the illustrations, the copy for each 
advertisement was rewr-tten. 

Instead of the painstaking de- 
scription of each incident which 
characterized the first advertise- 
ments, most of the details were 
omitted. In the case of the work- 
man hanging by the leg of his 
overalls from the railroad bridge 
the heading read, “A Fact Stranger 
Than Fiction,” and the copy, “It 
happened, however, and the over- 
alls were Sweet-Orr. Other tests 
proving the strength and dura 
bility of Sweet-Orr garments, in 
ways just as remarkable, are on 
record in Sweet-Orr files.” 

The steeple-jack illustration was 
changed to read, “An Unusual 
Rescue. And it’s no exaggeration. 
Many others, just as thrilling 


which show the strength of 
Sweet-Orr ‘Clothes-to-Work-in’ are 
on record in Sweet-Orr files.” 

At the same time an intensive 
drive was conducted in a number 
of large cities to prove the truth 
of Sweet-Orr claims. At Quincy, 
Mass., the representatives of the 
company visited the Fore River 
Shipyard and picked out six of the 
huskiest workmen they could find 
—Olaf Carlberg, Max Pronich, 
John Vuhor, Carl Wickstrom, 
Peter Anderson and John Bor- 
strom. They challenged these men 
to pull a pair of Sweet-Orr pants 
apart and the men could not do it. 
A photograph of the tug-of-war 
was made on the spot. This pho- 
tograph was published in a Boston 
newspaper with the names of the 
men. 

In Milwaukee the same thing 
was done at the factory of the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. The 
advertisement which appeared in 
the Milwaukee newspaper was 
headed : 

“These Six Husky Men Couldn’t 
Pull Them Apart.” 

The advertisement described the 
conditions of the test in detail 
with the names of the men. 

This experience of Sweet-Orr & 
Co. would seem to prove that it 
is a very good thing to find out 
what kind of advertisements ap- 
peals to customers and prospects 
and that sometimes a style oi 
advertising for which a buyer has 
indicated a preference can be too 
convincing. Asking a customer 
how he likes to be advertised to 1s 
one thing. Asking him to believe 
that advertising is quite another. 


Has Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Account 


[The Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, Omaha, controlling the Bel 
Telephone system in Nebraska, Iowa 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Minne 
sota, has retained the Bloodhart-Soat 
Company, Inc., Omaha, Neb., as 1s 
idvertising counsel 


Paul Wilhelmi with Cusack 

Paul Wilhelmi, poster artist, former'y 
with the Poster Advertising Company 
New York, will join the New York 
office of Thomas Cusack Company, out 
door advertising, Chicago Mr. Wil 
helmi will be connected with the creative T 
department of the latter company. 
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An Expected “Reorganization” 


By Roy W. 


HE receiver whose remarks 
on the handling of com- 
plaints were quoted in Printers’ 
InK of December 8 held a sub- 


sequent meeting, preceded by a 
good dinner, at the best hotel in 
town. This time the salesmen 
were present, as well as the de- 
partment heads and a_ goodly 
sprinkling of the untitled from 
office and factory. The affair was 


quite informal, but the news had 
spread that matters of considerable 
moment were to be discussed, and 
most of the men in the room an- 
ticipated the receiver’s remarks 
somewhat anxiously. 

“I’m a fairly good listener,” he 
told them, without preliminaries, 
“and for the better part of two 
months I’ve been doing it. I think 
I have asked every man in this 
room to tell me what is wrong 
with the company, and most of 
you have responded nobly. If I 
wasn’t a sanguine sort of cuss 
with a streak of optimism in my 
make-up, I’d be forced to con- 
clude that the product is a collec- 
tion of junk, the sales policy a 
triumph of obstinate stupidity, the 
directorate an assemblage of ante- 
diluvian fossils, and the officers a 
medley indescribable. But being 
merely a receiver, and having 
gone through experiences of this 
kind before, I don’t conclude any- 
thing of the sort. It has been 
pretty freely predicted that cer- 
tain changes in organization were 
to be announced tonight. That is 
a mistake. No change in organi- 
zation is contemplated, and we are 
going to go right on selling the 
same collection of junk under the 
same boneheaded policy—only, we 
are going to stop calling it that 

“I have asked everybody I could 
think of, ‘What’s the matter with 
the erganization?’ And I got every 
sort of answer except the right 
one. But in the course of the 
proceedings I arrived at an answer 


The Receiver Tackles a “Gun-Shy” 


Organization 


Which Failed to Materialize 


Johnson 


which I think ts the right one. 
This outfit is just like a bird dog 
I used to own—sound of wind, 
sound of limb, plenty of intelli- 
gence, but the little rascal was 
gun shy. He’d start off full of 
enthusiasm with his tail waving, 
and pick up his bird like a veteran. 
3ut he always flinched in the 
pinches. He was plumb no good 
at all because he always trembled 
like a leaf in anticipation of some- 
thing that wasn’t going to hurt 
him. 

“Now, there’s nothing much to 
be done with a gun-shy dog except 
keep him for a pet. But an or- 
ganization is different. It has 
brains enough—or should have— 
to reason itself out of its panic. 
And before we adopt any drastic 
measures, I propose to see whether 
this outfit hasn’t brains enough to 
do it. 


AFRAID OF SHADOWS 


“Ten years ago you turned out 
a lot of poor machines. It was 
the fault of the factory superin- 
tendent primarily. He was fired, 
and the faults were corrected. It 
was a good machine, and it is a 
good machine—every bit as good 
as anything else on the market. 
Yet since that day you have wig- 
gled and wobbled and sidestepped 
and trembled in anticipation of 
that gun that was probably going 
to go off and couldn’t hurt you if 
it did. You got in exactly the 
frame of mind of the pup who 
starts off full of ‘I’ll show ’em this 
time,’ and gets the jimmies the 
minute he hears the leaves rustle. 

“I’ve lost track of the number 
ef minor changes in design that 
have been put through in the ef- 
fort to meet some buyer’s objec- 
tion that should have been argued 
down on the spot. Every time a 
salesman ran into a new one he 
shriveled up and wrote to the 
factory about it, instead of stand- 
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ing on his feet and proving to 
Mr. Prospect that it was all moon- 
shine. And the factory began run- 
ning around in circles trying to 
please everybody, like the man 
with the jackass in the old fable. 
You bought patterns enough to 
stock another plant, and had the 
drafting-room tearing its hair most 
of the time. Sales and advertising 
policies were shot to pieces the 
same way, because nobody had the 
nerve to stand up for what was 
fair and right and equitable. You 
were scared to death lest the sale 
would fall through if you did. 

“T appreciate the fact that you 
were up against a hard problem. 
I don’t minimize the handicap you 
were under for a while because of 
those bad machines that went out. 
Of course prospects objected, and 
of course they harked straight 
back to that episode as the most 
obvious objection to raise. It’s 
the buyer’s job to object. He’d 
have no money left to buy with 
if he didn’t. But the answer to 
that objection is, ‘No, by thunder, 
it isn’t so, and I’m here to prove 
it!’ You had the goods to prove 
it with—but I don’t find many 
instances where you did it. In- 
stead, you began to hedge, let the 
buyer lead you off into side issues, 
and in the end you sent the factory 
a wail that you couldn’t sell So- 
and-so unless the belt-shift was 
redesigned, or some clause in the 
sales contract was modified. 

“There’s an old play by some 
German—Hauptmann, I  think— 
that just about fits the case. It 
tells of an architect who designed 
a noble cathedral, on the heights 
near the sea, which was to have 
the largest and sweetest-toned bell 
in the world. The design was 
faulty, the structure fell, and the 
great bell sank in the depths of 
the sea. It was buried out of 
sight, and forgotten; but when- 
ever the builder tried to work out 
another idea, he could hear noth- 
ing but the tolling of that sunken 
bell. He tried again and again 
to scale the mountain of achieve- 
ment, but the bell always called 
him back to the commonplace. The 
voice of his own earlier failure 
rang perpetually in his ears and 
destroyed him utterly in the end. 
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“That is your situation exactly. 
You can’t forget the mistakes that 
were buried ten years ago. You 
start out bravely enough, but you 
don’t finish because you keep 
listening to the past instead of 
standing up for the present and 
the future. And a lot of others 
are in the same boat today. You 
aren’t alone in your glory—not by 
a long ways. 

“IT have a very sincere convic- 
tion that this present organization 
can put this company back on its 
feet inside of six months; simply 
by going out and selling the prod- 
ucts ‘as is,’ not as it once was, 
or as somebody thinks it ought 
to be. The product is right, the 
price is fair, the terms are abso- 
lutely just to everybody concerned. 
You don’t need to yield an inch to 
any man who calls into question 
the integrity of this house or its 
product. That applies to every- 
body, from the junior salesman 
out on the road to the invoice 
clerk and the telephone operator. 
Legitimate complaints should be 
satisfied promptly; honest criti- 
cism should be listened to; but | 
want you to jump with both feet 
upon anybody, inside the organiza- 
tion or out of it, who tries to 
resurrect past shortcomings. I’ve 
listened to all the ghost stories 
that I care for, and a permanent 
embargo on that form of enter- 
tainment goes into effect right 
now. 

“Tomorrow morning we start 
afresh, with a clean slate. Some 
of you, I know, have been worried 
about your jobs. I am here to 
tell you, however, that the only 
person definitely slated—for dis- 
charge is myself. That is up to 
you, gentlemen. And the sooner 
you slip it to me the better satis- 
fied I shall be.” 


Harry E. Myers Resigns trom 
John Ring Agency 

Harry E. Myers, vice-president and 
treasurer of the John Ring, Jr., Adver 
tising Agency, St. Louis, has resigned 
as an officer and director of that 
agency, effective December 31. After 
Tanuary 1 he will be associated with 
Tohn Glass, Chicago, publishers’ rep 
resentative. Mr. Myers was at one time 
connected with the advertising agencies 
of Lord & Thomas and Frwin, Wasey & 
Co., of Chicago. 
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Two made one! The ten- 
year-old business friendship 
that has existed between the 
Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, of Saint Louis, and 
Glen Buck—Advertising, of 
Chicago, is now welded in- 
to a single comprehensive 
organization—in the sincere 
conviction that the moreinti- 
mate association of Mr. H.S. 
Gardner and Mr. Glen Buck 
will be productive of new 
and important achievements 
in the. advertising world. 


Gardner—Glen Buck Company 
Advertising 


New York—Chicago—Saint Louis 
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Back ofthe daily press stories 
of the Washington Confer- 
ence, with their wealth of 
confusing detail, is a frame- 
work of personalities, 
motives, passions and aspira- 
tions which you should see 
and understand. 


William Allen White, most 
skillful of reporters, describes 
it in “Those Heartbreaks in 
Washington.” His article 
will give you a clearer con- 
ception of what the Confer- 
ence’s decisions mean to 
you as an individual. 


In Collier’s for December 31. 


Collier's 


‘THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 


1 cree 
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Don’t Waste 
Time Calling 
at 
Empty Stores 


EFT tochis owr re- 
sources a salesman 
coming into this 

market for the first time, 
after distribution, is very 
apt to find himself calling , 
at stores from which his would- he prospects have moved. And 
he is also likely to find himself calling upon firms that do not 
belong on his list. 


Eliminate this trouble and waste of time by having your 
representative call at our office on reaching Baltimore and your 
letter introducing him will secure our copyrighted Route Guides 
covering the line of trade he wishes to reach. 


If you are selling to stores that handle Men’s Furnishings, 
ask for our Men’s Furnishings List. This Guide is practically 
100% perfect, having been checked by us through personal calls 
in addition to being completely worked by a competent salesman 
before it was put into book form. 


Using NEWS and AMERICAN Route Lists saves you time and money, cutting down by just 
that much the cost of getting established in Baltimore. And strengthen your connection here 
by consistent advertising in The NEWS and The AMERICAN, the city’s great Associated 
Press papers. Combined circulation, 180,000 daily and Sunday. Rates on 1,000 line con- 

tract, 30¢ daily, 35¢ Sunday. Sunday American Rotagravure, 35¢ per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative Western Representative 
150 Nassau Street { P { 7 First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


md A Manager 
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Decision 


Supreme Court Assails “Open 
Price Associations” 


in Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association Case Affects Trade 


Associations Generally 


[* sweeping and emphatic lan- 
guage, the United States Su- 
preme Court, on December 19, by 
a majority of six to three, over- 
threw the “Open Competition 
Plan” as carried on by the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, set up a new land- 
mark in the interpretation of the 
anti-trust laws, and threw a com- 
mon practice of trade associations 
generally into the limbo of doubt- 
ful legality. The collection and 
dissemination by any trade asso- 
ciation of information concerning 
production, sales, stocks on hand, 
and prices becomes, in view of 
this decision, an enterprise fraught 
with considerable danger. The 
only loophole which seems to be 
left is the suggestion rather than 
the direct assertion of the majority 
opinion that such information may 
properly be circulated and analyzed 
when it is made accessible to buy- 
ers of the commodity as well as to 
sellers. 

In delivering the opinion of the 
Court, Justice Clarke said: 

“Genuine competitors do not 
make daily, weekly and monthly 
reports of the minutest details of 
their business to their rivals, as 
these defendants did; they do not 
contract, as was done here, to sub- 
mit their books to the discretion- 
ary audit, and their stocks to the 
discretionary inspection of their 
rivals for the purpose of success- 
fully compefing with them; and 
they do not submit the details of 
their business to the analysis of an 
expert, jointly employed, and ob- 
tain from him a ‘harmonized’ esti- 
mate of the market as it is and as, 
in his specially and confidentially 
informed judgment, it promises to 
be. This is not the conduct of 
competitors, but is so clearly that 
of men united in an agreement, 
express or implied, to act to- 
gether and pursue a common pur- 
pose under a common guide, that, 
if it did not stand confessed a 
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combination to restrict production 
and increase prices in interstate 
commerce, and as, therefore, a di- 
rect restraint upon that commerce, 


as we have seen that it is, that 
conclusion must inevitably have 
been inferred from the facts 


which were proved. To pronounce 
such abnormal conduct on the 
part of 365 natural competitors, 
controlling: one-third of the trade 
of the country in an article of 
genuine necessity a ‘new torm of 
competition’ and not an old form 
of combination in restraint of 
trade, as it so plainly is, would be 
for this court to confess itself 
blinded by words and forms to 
realities which men in general 
very plainly see, and understand, 
and condemn, as an old evil in a 
new dress and with a new name. 

“The ‘Plan’ is, essentially, 
simply an expansion of the gentle- 
men’s agreement of former days, 
skilfully devised to evade the 
law.” 

Coming so soon after the de- 
cision of the Federal District 
Court in Chicago in the American 
Linseed Company case, in which 
the interchange of trade informa- 
tion was declared by Judge Car- 
penter to be as innocent as 
discussion about the weather, the 
Hardwood Manufacturers deci- 
sion has particularly shocked those 
who have not been closely follow- 
ing the tendency of the Supreme 
Court on these subjects. 


RUNNING OF THE TIDE 
In 1915, in the Steel Corpora- 


tion case, the Federal District 
Court condemned the _ so-called 
Gary Dinners, and plainly fore- 
shadowed the judicial attitude 
which has now received final 
expression in the Hardwood 
Manufacturers decision. This 
view, indeed, was expressed in 
Printers’ INK more than six 


years ago in an article by Gilbert 
H. Montague, of the New York 
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Bar, which caused considerable 
comment at that time. Cautious 
ebservers, who had taken warn- 


ing from the District Court’s 
comments regarding the Gary 
Dinners, were strengthened in 


their apprehension when the Su- 
preme Court, in affirming the Dis- 
trict Court decision, carefully 
refrained from expressing any 
dissent from the District Court’s 
comments on the Gary Dinners. 

For some years lawyers who 
have been apprehensive on this 
subject have warned their clients 
to stay out of any “Open Price 
Association,” no matter what as- 
surances of legality the secretaries 
and legal counsel of such associa- 
tions have urged, if such associa- 
tions ever held any meetings or 
circulated any bulletins in which 
discussion and comment on such 
price information were a feature. 

One of the questions raised by 
the Hardwood Manufacturers de- 
cision is whether the Department 
of Justice, whose activity against 
such Associations has been stim- 
ulated by the disclosures of the 
Lockwood Committee investigat- 
ing the building trades situation 
in New York, will not institute 
proceedings against the scores of 
Associations and the hundreds of 
members concerning which the 
Department for several years has 
been collecting careful data. 

Another question is whether 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
will now extend the activities of 
the Department of Commerce to 
collating trade information simi- 
lar to that heretofore circulated 
by so-called “Open Price Associa- 
tions,” and will circulate it under 
such conditions, and with such 
safeguards, as will make this in- 
formation valuable to the industry 
and at the same time free from 
the possibilities of evil which the 
Supreme Court has described in 
the Hardwood Manufacturers de- 
cision. 

Another question is whether 
now is not an opportune time for 
the papers to co-operate more 
fully with the trade associations 
and other organizations in their 
respective industries by publish- 
ing in their columns, and thus to 
the world, trade information of 
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the character heretofore inter- 
changed through so-called “Open 
Price Associations,” thus avoiding 
all the secrecy and unlawful ex- 
hortation which the Supreme 
Court has denounced in the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers case. 

Still another question, impor- 
tant because of the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions inwolving 
the manufacturer’s so-called right 
to refuse to sell, is whether the 
Hardwood Manufacturers decision 
foreshadows some future decision 
by the Supreme’ Court still fur- 
ther narrowing the manufacturer’s 
right to refuse to sell under cir- 
cumstances when he knows the 
result may be to maintain resale 
prices on his -products. 

Because of the immediate and 
tremendous importance of all 
these questions to the business 
world, Printers’ INK has asked 
Mr. Montague, who has had a 
long professional experience ad- 
vising business men and defending 
anti-trust proceedings brought by 
the Department of Justice. and the 
Federal Trade Commission, to 
discuss these and similar ques- 
tions in several articles to appear 
during the next few weeks. The 
first will analyze in detail the 
Supreme Court’s decision of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers case, 
and the others will discuss in 
practical up-to-date fashion the 
bearing of this decision upon these 
questions, 





Omaha Company Forms New 
Sales Department 


The Fairmont Creamery Company, 
Omaha, operating sixteen factories and 
branch houses distributing dairy pred- 
ucts nationally and abroad, will estab 
lish a sales promotion* department on 
January 1. heen P. Fodrea, who re- 
cently resigned as president of the 
Omaha Advertising-Selling League, will 
be sales promotion manager. e new 
department’s sales promotion activities 
will include advertising for all divisions 
of the company’s business. Mr. Fodrea 
will have his headquarters in Omaha. 





New Accounts for Simmons & 
Babcock 


Simmons & Babcock, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago, has secured the 1922 
advertising accounts of the Van Kerr 
Co., maker of Van Kerr transformers; 
Baer Bros., maker of the Priscilla Dean 
tams and children’s hats. 
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Henry Watterson Accepts His 
Last Assignment 


Famous Kentucky Editor, Last of the Personal Journalists, Dies Suddenly 


‘6 ARSE HENRY” WAT- 

TERSON, the Grand Old 
Man of journalism who passed 
away last week, was about the 
last surviving member of the old 
school of personal journalists. As 
George P. Rowell said in his 
book, “Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent”: 

“It has come about that old- 
fashioned personal journalism has 
lingered longer in Kentucky than 
anywhere else. What Mr. Greeley 
was to the Tribune, Mr. Bennett 
to the Herald, Thurlow Weed 
to the Albany Journal, Samuel 
Bowles to the Springfield Repub- 
lican, Murat Halstead to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial or Charles A. 
Dana to the New York Sun, that 
was George D. Prentice to the old 
Louisville Journal, and that Henry 
Watterson has been and still is 
to the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Henry today is the last living 
specimen, the last leaf on the tree, 
the last drop in the well, the very, 
very last rose of summer. When 
he is called hence no other repre- 
sentative of the old-time personal 
journalism will survive.” 

Henry Watterson occupied the 
national limelight for a longer 
period than probably any other 
American, either living or dead. 
As a writer of trenchant English, 
he was at once the envy and the 
despair of three generations of 
newspapermen. His editorials had 
come to have all the impor- 
tance of a Presidential proclama- 
tion. As an orator, he maintained 
the reputation of his State for 
eloquence. As a scholar and pa- 
triot, he exerted an influence on 
our National ideals, as Congress- 
man Mann says, “that will be 
felt for generations.” He had a 
gift for lovable and picturesque 
conspicuousness that has seldom 
been equaled. 

It is said that if it had not been 
for an accident to his thumb, 
which happened when he was a 
youth, “Marse Henry” would have 





been a musician instead of an 
editor. Even at that, it was his 
love of music that launched him 
on his journalistic career. His 
cubship was served as substitute 
music critic on a New York news- 
paper. Later he returned to Wash- 
ington, his birthplace, and did 
work for the Philadelphia Press 
and other papers. For a time he 
served in the Civil War, but his 
delicate constitution was unable to 
stand martial rigors. Accordingly 
he became editor of The Rebel, at 
Chattanooga, a paper which was 
established by the Government of 
Tennessee and which later became 
the organ of the Confederate 
Army. 

After peace was declared, Wat- 
terson was made editor of the 
Republican Banner, of Nashville. 
In 1868 he moved to Louisville, 
where he took over the manage- 
ment of the Journal, and presently 
consolidated it with the Courier 
and the Democrat with the title of 
the Courier-Journal. This paper 
was under his brilliant editor- 
ship for a half century. In 
1918 Colonel Watterson sold his 
interest in the publication to Judge 
Robert W. Bingham, and for a 
year after that served as editor 
emeritus. In 1919 he retired alto- 
gether, but retirement could not 
still his vigorous pen. He wrote 
an occasional article, many a de- 
lightful letter and a series of in- 
imitable reminiscent sketches that 
has been published in a _ book 
called “Marse Henry.” 


INTERNATIONALLY RENOWNED 
EDITORIAL WRITER 


An editorial writer has labeled 
Watterson’s style as a “perpetual 


cavalry charge.” An _ inevitable 
by-product of his _ catapultic 
English were his unforgettable 


phrases. In this, as in so many 
other ways, he resembled Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Our political 
vocabulary is filled with fiery 
phrases coined in the white heat 
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of Watterson’s editorial composi- 
tion. A few of these are: 
“Tariff for revenue only” 
“The he-goats of high finance” 
“The hills of Yubadam” 
“The gray wolves of the Senate” 
“A flock of unclean birds” 
“The lean wolves of plutocracy” 
Vitriolic as Colonel Watter- 
son’s editorials often were, he 
could just as easily put the re- 
verse on his English and write 
as tenderly and as beautifully as 
a Tennyson or a Goldsmith. For 
sheer beauty of expression and 
kindliness of thought, his letters 
are masterpieces. One of the last 
that he wrote is a fair example. 
It was in answer to an invitation 
to attend the reunion of the 
United Confederate Veterans at 
Chattanooga. He wrote: 


I wish it were possible for me to 
attend the coming Confederate Reunion. 
It is not poo. so you must take the 
will for the deed. 

Chattanooga possesses many claims 
upon my affections. It was there that 
| found my dear wife, who, after fifty 
nine years of devotion, still abides ‘and 
between whom and myself the relations 
in unbroken and 


then established remain ur 
unchanged. She joins me in the regret 
that we cannot together revisit the 


our early love-making. But 


scenes of 
functions of 


at fourscore and upward 
every sort are beyond me. 


Perhaps it is well that I may not 


again look upon the thin, gray line 
soon to disappear forever from the 
scenes of this world, for it might put 
too great a strain upon an old man’s 
tenderest sensibilities 

My love to the old boys. It cannot 


be long when we shall meet on that 
beautiful shore, and when we meet, be 
sure the bonnie blue flag will be flying 
and the bands will be olay- 
ing “Dixie” on parade, whilst the pretty 
girls will be distributing the Chat 
tanooga “Rebel” to groups of ragged, 
red-nosed angels who have not forgotten 
the rebel yell. 
Sincerely, 
Henry 


at the fore, 


WATTERSON 


Henry Watterson loved a fight. 
He didn’t believe in detective jour- 
nalism. He did believe in abso- 
lute fearlessness and practiced it 
to the letter. He hit hard. He 
was often the victim of his vo- 
cabulary, and thus made many 
enemies. He once said, “There 
was exhilaration in pistols and 
coffee. The duello was more in- 
teresting and less expensive than 
the libel suit. The good old times 
of gunplay are, alas! no more. If 
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a gentleman nowadays _ shoots 


another gentleman they call it 
murder.” But “Marse Henry” 
was always quick to enter a recon- 
ciliation and when he died the 
whole world, with the possible 
exception of the Hohenzollerns 
and the Hapsburgs, was his friend. 


os ° ‘ 
Smith and Hightower Join 
Paul Block 

H. Strong Smith and Wilbur F. High 
tower have joined the staff of Paul 
Block, Inc., publishers’ representatives, 
New York. 

Mr. Smith was for fifteen years ad 
vertising manager of Bauer & Black, 
Chicago. He had previously been with 
the Mahin Advertising Agency, now the 
Wm. H. Rankin Co.; Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Edison Company. 
At one time he conducted an adver 
tising onvee in New York. 

Mr. »_ was recently with 
Fisher & Hightower, newspaper repre 
sentatives, Chicago. He had previously 
been manager of the Atlanta office of 
Jacob & Co., religious publications, and 
with the John M. Branham Company. 


Norman B. M Meyer with 
Einson Litho 


Norman B. Meyer, vice-president of 
the National Service Bureau, Chicago, 
and previously advertising manager of 
the Chicago Examiner, now the Herald 
and Examiner, will join Einson Litho, 
Inc., New York, on January 1. He will 
be in charge of sales. 


Leaves Quebec “Telegraph” 


B. W. Keightley, who has been with 
the Quebec Telegraph for the last two 
years, has resigned as local advertis 
ing manager of that paper and will join 
Fitch Phillips Limjted of Montreal, 
wholesale jobbers, as sales manager on 
January 1 


E. G. Steele with Porter- 


Eastman-Byrne 
Elmer G. Steel has become space buyer 
of the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. He formerly 
was in the Chicago office of the William 
H. Rankin Company. 


George Batten Company Will 
Have Client Convention 


The George Batten Company, New 
York advertising agency, will hold the 
third annual convention of its clients at 


the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 
February 9 and 10. 
S. S. Bassett, formerly advertising 


manager of Washer Brothers stores in 
the Southwest, with headquarters at 
Fort Worth, Tex., is now in Chicago 
engaged in free-lance advertising work. 
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Cultivate 


Philadelphia 
in 1922 


|—Philadelphia is America’s third largest 
market. 

2—The Bulletin DOMINATES Philadel- 
phia. 

3—The Bulletin’s circulation is one of the 
largest in America. 

4—The Bulletin is FIRST in volume of 
advertising. 

5—The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s Want Ad 
medium. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
November: 


482,862 “iS 


No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 





The Bulletin’s circulation is one of the largest in 
the United States. 


(Copyright, 1921—W. L. McLean) 
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“Our bank has $1,119,681.70 7 
deposits in a town with- 
out a smokestack. 


The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal 








“Ninety-five per cent of our patrons 
are farmers,” writes The Huston 
Banking Company of Blandins- 
ville, Illinois, a town of 1002 people. 


““We bought over $1,000,000 of 
government bonds for the bank 
and its depositors. Fully 75 per 
cent of these are still held by the 
original purchasers. 


“Our farm patrons annually ship 
over a million dollars’ worth of live- 
stock alone. Ninety per cent of the 
corn grown about here is being 
marketed on the hoof—the most 
profitable way. 


“We find our leading farmers read 
The Country Gentleman and we 
keep it in the bank’s reading-room 
because it fosters good farming 
practices.” 


The COUNTRY 


The Saturday Evening Post 
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GEORGE B. HUSTON 
Vice-President of the Huston Banking Company, Blandinsville, Illinois 


This example ts offered by 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
to show the sound condti- 
tion of tts farm readers. 


_ GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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WeAreGetting Ahead of Ourselves! 


Each week sees THE BOOK PAGE of The Chicago Daily 
News growing bigger and better. We are going ahead so fast, 
little old Hop o’ My Thumb, with his famous seven-league boots, 
would soon be lost in the trail of dust behind if he set out to race 
with us. Our rapid pace would be too much even for his 
unparalleled stride-beaters. 

This progressive Book Page publishes the news about books— 
live news—real news. It places books before you in such a way 
they are bound to touch you and to become vital to your interests. 


Books are friends. 

Books are counselors. 

Books are a spur to ambition. 

Books are incentives to ideals. 

And there is a world of good books. But you cannot read 
them all. . You need a guide, a kindly preceptor, a discriminating 
critic to point out the best, the newest, the ones best suited to 
your needs, your tastes, your predilections. 

All these you will find in The Book Page of The Daily 
News—every Wednesday. The Book Page—sent anywhere in 
the United States for one dollar a year! 

And here is how the publishers feel about the value of The 
Daily News Book Page as a result getter: 

Look at these facts. 

The sustained leadership of The Daily News in book adver- 
tising was further increased in November to the record-breaking 
score of 27,116 lines! 


This means that— 
(1) In November The Daily News carried over 13,000 lines more 
than the second highest score—that of a seven-day paper. 
(2) In November The Daily News carried over 11,000 lines more 
than the two morning papers combined, including their 
Sunday editions. 
(3) In November The Daily News carried over 13,000 more-lines 
than the three other Chicago afternoon papers combined. 
Here are the figures: 
Book Advertising Lineage in all Chicago Newspapers for November, 
1921. 


ee ey BS CB GIO) onc vc wc ciccecvccceces 27,116 lines 
OE rr rere 13,569 
Herald & Examiner (7 days)...............-- 2,062 “ 
Ee eccrine maencasdaeeaen 13,191 “ 
I CE GED i 6 oiidkck dando mene ewe 2 
SE NN so oon s cukassaweanas ~ 864 - 


THE DAILY NEWS BOOK PAGE | 


FIRST in Chicago 
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The Use of a Daily Statement by 
the Advertising Agent 





Explanation of the Entries on a Sample Page 


By Floyd Y. Keeler 


DAILY statement of the 
4% exact financial condition of 
an enterprise is, in the eyes of 
most business men and many 
advertising agents, as essential as 
a compass to a ship, compared 
with navigation by dead- 
reckoning. 

The necessity for prompt pay- 
ment and equally prompt collec- 
tion by an advertising agent is 
always a pressing problem because 
of lack of invested capital and a 
comparatively large volume of 
billing. 

It is often said, “Oh! there are 
too many items and too much 
complexity in an _ advertising 
agency to make up a simple daily 
statement. Let us get along with 
a short monthly profit and loss 
statement and then let a certified 
public accountant give us a full 
statement every six months.” 

This is am easy method but an 
unsafe one because the ebb and 
flow of an agent’s business is not 
as regular as the tides, and there- 
fore without daily changes in the 
chart, his ship may founder on 
the shoals of insufficient funds. 

Another surprisingly gratifying 
by-product of a daily statement 
is the effect it has on the account- 
ing end of the business. It is 
probably the only sort of a spur 
that will get the ledger postings 
done on time, bills rendered 
promptly and a monthly state- 
ment out by the tenth of the 
succeeding month. 

For a time after a daily state- 
ment is installed balances are not 
easily struck each time and this 
leads to the discovery at the 
time they are made of numbers 
of small mistakes and generally, 
also, points the way to eliminate 
them. 

There is probably no ideal form 
of daily statement for the adver- 
tising agency, but the one repro- 
duced with this article is extremely 





practical. It is designed to show 
a number of fundamentals and a 
few words of explanation might 
not be aaiss. 

The most important item ob- 
viously is the cash balance and it 
is most helpful to know what was 
deposited and disbursed and what 
the balance was on the same day 
of the previous year. This com- 
parison prevents any serious clog 
in billing, escaping comment. 

Next comes an item of infor- 
mation that requires a bit of ex- 
planation. Every agent makes his 
principal payments on the 5th, 
10th, 15th, 20th, 25th and 30th of 
each month — consequently, the 
total amounts to be paid out on 
these dates are inserted, while just 
below is listed the total amount 
due from clients on these same 
dates, which are also the principal 
days on which clients’ checks are 
received. A glance at these two 
totals gives exact and positive 
information of the agency’s finan- 
cial condition. 

Billing volume is always an im- 
portant factor, because just as 
soon as it shows signs of drop- 
ping, overhead should be corre- 
spondingly decreased. Under this 
heading, each day’s billing is 
entered to the right of the four 
main billing divisions—allowances 
mean cancellations, short lineage 
and insertions not allowed— 
month’s billing to date is a daily 
accumulation of totals up to and 
including that day. 

To the left of the four main 
divisions of billing are listed from 
contracts already issued what the 
succeeding month’s billing should 
be. This gives opportunity for a 
very vital comparison between the 
estimated totals as listed at the 
left and the accumulating totals at 
the right—it also serves as a direct 
check on the issuance of space 
contracts by the contract depart- 
ment. The listing of the total 
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billing for the same month of the 
previous year also offers a valu- 
able comparison. 

The rest of the billing subdivi- 
sions follow in orderly sequence— 
the net monthly billing to the 
same day of the same month of 


Daily Report 
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This furnishes oftentimes a strik- 
ing comparison. The statement 
ends with notes receivable today 


and on this date last year—also 
notes payable today and notes 
payable this date last year. This 


last item on the statement gives a 
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Cash Deposited — Disbursed Balances 
Bank 5, 600/00 4,500 | 0c 41, 900) 00 
Bank 4 1, 250) oo 
Trust Co 7 4 1, 300} 00 
Totals 5, 600] 00 4,500}00 43, 550] 00 
Cash Totals this day last year 1, 500] 00 4,90¢|00 13, 600] 00 
> Payments 4, 5001 00 
ia 
Billing 2 ae | 
lor 192) 
64, 500-90 Magazine 51, 600} 00 
32,500.00 Newspaper 37, 700} 00 
om Foreign 2, 400] 00 
2, 500-90 Prof. Service 7,300} 00 
Totaly 99. 500.00 Totals 4, 730) 00 . 99, 500) 00 
a Tor last year Mo. Cdts to date 2, 100] 00 
Net Mo. Billingto__________19 | 105,000] 00]] NetMo.Bi'gto date] 97,400] 00 
+ ae a “Yrly “ “ Jet 11900, 000] 00 
oe 2 a 19 1, 305,000} 00] “ “  “_“_datgi197,+00/ 00 
Notes Rec. Yesterd 
Acc’. Rec. Yesterday 75,000] 00 fry 192500) 00 
Notes today 140] 00 
Billing today 4, 780.00 “ Rec. Today 15, 360] 00 
Jr'l entries, etc. - 4, 730] OC || Notes Rec. this ‘ 
Less Vadhay'o Bessioe 5, 500. 79, 780] 00 date last your 11, 800] 00 
« o All - a Notes Pay. Yesterday - 
- “ — Jr'l entries bed 5, 500} 00 ||Less Today's Paym'ts g 
Acc'ts Rec. to date 74, 200] 00 |/Notes Pay. Today . 
“ this date last year 79, 900/00 ise Pine die 
date last year 
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the year before is compared with 
the net monthly billing to date, of 
the current month; the net yearly 
billing to the first of the month 
for the previous year is compared 
with the net yearly billing to the 
first of the current month; and 
last year’s total billing is com- 
pared with this year’s accumu- 
lated billing to date. 

The third and last main divi- 
sion of the statement takes in 
accounts receivable yesterday, 
which, plus today’s receipts, 
allowances and journal entries, 
gives the accounts receivable to 
date. Just underneath is listed 
the accounts receivable on the 
same day of the previous year. 








AGENCY’S DAILY FINANCIAL REPORT 


valuable index of general business 
and credit conditions, because it 
reflects the client’s dealings—with 
the agent. 

The whole statement is ar- 
ranged as compactly as possible 
and is punched for a loose leaf 
book. The pages are inserted in 
this book so that as nearly as 


possible all the firsts, seconds, 
thirds, fourths, etc, of each 
month appear together. In this 


way, an instant comparison by 
months is possible. 

There is great satisfaction in 
being able to keep a hand gently 
but firmly on the pulse of a busi- 
ness, and a daily statement is the 
surest way to do it. 


























Robt. H. Ingersoll & Brother 


in Receivers’ Hands 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Brother, manu 
facturers of the famous Inge rsoli watch, 
en the filing of an involuntary petition 
in behalf of the National City Bank, the 
Chase National Bank and others, was 
placed in the hands of a receiver Tues- 


day of this week by Federal Judge 
Hand. Edward S. Childs, an_at- 
torney, has been made receiver. The 


liabilities approximate $3,000,000 and the 
assets are given as about $2, 000,000 

These assets, of course, do not in 
clude the tremendously valuable good 
will which this firm has built up through 
years of steady advertising. It is 

ylanned to reorganize the business, but 
Rooshenr Childs says that as yet he has 
not outlined a plan. It is likely, how 
ever, that the plan will take cognizance 
of the immense value of the Ingersoll 
trade-mark and will use that as a foun 
dation plank on which to rehabilitate 
the business, 

A man who is conversant with the 
company’s affairs stated that the good- 
will, which has been accumulated large- 
ly through advertising, comprises the 
chief of the company’s remaining assets. 
It is believed that this good-will will be 
conserved by a continuation of adver- 
tising under the reorganization plan. 

The Ingersoll difficulty, he said, is 
just another case of inflated inventories. 
The company bought raw _ materials 
heavily at the top of the market. 
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Gardner and Glen Buck 
Agencies Will Merge 
The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, and the Glen Buck advertis 
ing agency, Chicago, will be merged 
in a new organization, having the name 
Gardner-Glen Buck Company, en Jan 


uary 1. The directors of the Gardner 
Glen Buck Company will be: H. S. 
Gardner, Glen Buck, E. Finneran, 
J. F. Brockland and A. . Hobler. 


In addition to its offices in St. Louis 
and Chicago, the new organization will 
have a New York office. 

The New York office will be in charge 
of E, J. Finneran. Mr. Finneran has 
been general manager of the Gardner 
Advertising Company in St. Louis, and 
will be vice-president and director of 
the new organization. 


W. R. Hotchkin Will Join 
Abraham and Straus 


W. R. Hotchkin has resigned as 
assistant ublisher of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union and will become direc 
tor of publicity and promotion for 


Abraham and Straus, Inc., 
partment store. Mr. Hotchkin was 
with John Wanamaker, New York, for 
ten years as advertising director, and 
later was with Gimbel Brothers, New 
York, for three years in a similar 
capacity. 


Brooklyn de- 

























George LDyerCom 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Tue Mitts Brorners Company 
Cincinnati, O., Dec, 8, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are interested in obtaining as 
much information as possible on this 
phase of. handling a limited advertising 
appropriation: whether it is better to use 
occasional large-sized space in a few 
publications, or to use smaller space in 
a larger list of publications, and run 
the ads more consistently. 

The writer knows that scientific re- 
search has been done along these lines 
by business psychologists, but, we cannot 
lay our hands on any articles that will 
give the result of these investigations. 

We shall greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation you can give us along these lines, 
and look forward to it with interest. 

Tue Mitts Brorners Company, 
Russet, L. Cook. 


E have seen the results of 

a great many so-called 
scientific tests of advertising; in- 
cluding not merely the relative 
attention value of various sizes 
of space, but the psychological 
reactions to different styles of 
layout, the effects of different 
varieties of copy appeal, and so 
on. None of these enterprises, 
however, has seemed to us at all 
conclusive, for the reason that it 
is practically impossible to repro- 
duce the conditions under which 
advertising is read by the public. 
The element of conscious at- 
tention, which is usually entirely 
absent from the mind of the 
reader, is inevitably present in the 
minds of those who are making 
the test, and this element, to our 
thinking, throws the conclusions 
into the field of argument rather 
than that of definite, scientific 
facts. It may be true that, under 
conditions where conscious atten- 
tion is given to advertising copy, 
a half-page is as valuable as three 
quarter-pages, and names are rec- 
ognized more quickly than pic- 
tures: but those are not the 
conditions which advertising must 
meet. A group of university stu- 
dents who are interested. in the 
subject, may provide you with a 
formula which can be proved forty 
ways, but the general public 





Small Space in Many Mediums or 
Large Space in a Few? 


Psychology May Prove to Be a Broken Reed 





which isn’t interested, may not 
react to it worth a cent. The only 
tests which are really conclusive 
are the tests of practical expe- 
rience, and these, unfortunately, 
perhaps, are considerably at 
variance. : 

There are many cases on record 
of success gained through the use 
of small space in many mediums, 
and as many more involving the 
use of big spreads at less frequent 
intervals, and in fewer publica- 
tions. The choice depends wholly as 
upon the conditions which are to 
be met; the character of the mar- 
ket, the relative strength of the 
publications which serve it, the 
precise nature of the response 
which is desired. There are many 
markets which can be reasonably 
well covered by a single publica- 
tion, and many others which 
cannot. Advertising which is in- 
tended to produce mail orders for 
goods at obviously low prices, will 
require one sort of treatment, 
while that which is meant to in- 
crease the general prestige of the 
house will require quite a different 
setting. 

The main thing, in_our opinion, 
is to possess a clear grasp of the 
facts in the case, and to establish 
a consistent policy based upon 
those facts. The question as to 
whether the appropriation is to 
be split up into a few large units 
or a number of smaller ones is 
quite likely to settle itself ence 
these most important factors are 
clearly established —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. , 


Richards Has Manhattan 
Electrical Account 


The Joseph Richards Company, New 
York advertising agency, has secured 
the account of the Manhattan Electrical 





Supply Company, Inc.. Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Red Seal dry batteries and 
distributor of electrical merchandise. 
Copy is being placed in New York news- 
apers for wireless telephone outfits and 
equipments on sale in the company’s 
New York stores, A ad a 
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T= secret for blending the flavor of 
Golden Sun is priceless. Yet you get 
this delicious taste and wholesome purity 
for less than a cent a cup. To the last 
grain in the airsealed container and the 
last drop in the cup, it is fresh and de- 
Mghtful 


Tae Seaton Sptce Commurns Tutte tie 
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From 
Nowhere 
to 


Third 


IX months ago Golden Sun coffee was introduced to 


the Indianapolis Radius. ‘Take a number,” said the 
trade. ‘There are ninety-three brands ahead of you.” 


sales. 


=F4g__| Today Golden Sun is third in distribution 
| | and third in sales. It has been advertised 
| "iS Gentemes | exclusively in The Indianapolis News. 

| ===" | Chocolate Cream coffee came to the Indian- 
| apolis Radius about the same time. It now 
im COFFEE stands fourth in distribution and fourth in 


Another exclusive News advertiser. 


F. F. F. and Old Reliable coffee, first and second in this 


market, are old exclusive users of Indianapolis News space. 


HE point we would make is this: When you locate a market 
of high present buying power, like the Indianapolis Radius, 


and a medium that can 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


rnish adequate advertising support 
with single-handed economy, like The Indianapolis News, you 
can go into the sales conference and say: ‘‘ Here’s one place where 
modern, intensive selling will bring us results now.” 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


Chicago Office 


-E Zz 
First National Bank Bldg 
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AVING money is not the 
woman’s job alone. It re- 
quires teamwork between all 
the members of the family. § 
Without it the homemaker’s 
task is likely to include sleep- 
less nights and unavailing 
worry. 


“Teamwork in Saving,” in the 
January number, by Porter 
Elizabeth Ritchie, who has cil 
taught a state how to save, is 
an excellent example of the 
constructive usefulness of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
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In Saving 
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“The comment most fre- 
quently made by our 
readers is that the 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is human and 
friendly. We do _ not 
preach to our readers, or 
patronize them, or in- 
struct them. We give 
them reliable informa- 
tion and they may take 
it or leave it.” 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





The Great Half-Million 


The half-million buyers in Milwaukee 
spend more than $9,000,000 every 
business day.* 


Are you getting your full share of 
these sales? 


One paper, The Journal, delivers the 
maximum purchasing-power of 
the great half-million buyers in 
Milwaukee, one of the country’s 
major markets. 


Where else can you command so 
potential a market—at one low 
coverage-cost ? 


* The latest figures given in one of 
the leading economic services. 


The Milwaukee Journal 





FIRST—by merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Where the New Business for 





1922 Lies 


Plenty of New Accounts Are Available for Most Companies, but Methods 
of Going after Them May Need Revision 


By A. H. Deute 


HERE is a nationally adver- 

tised and widely known canned 
goods product that is so well dis- 
tributed that its owners laughingly 
admit its distribution is 99 44/100 
per cent perfect. Yet a few weeks 
ago a newspaper merchandise 
manager wrote this company that 
in his city—a small one—that 
product had but a 50 per cent dis- 
tribution. 

The house was greatly surprised 
and considerably shocked. How 
could this be possible? In fact, 
the management could not believe 
it. It decided to check up the 
figures and sent an independent 
investigator to go into the matter. 
The report of the investigator 
showed that the newspaper man 
was conservative. 

We are not interested in the 
fact that this city was made the 
object of a special drive and that 
a strong advertising campaign fol- 
lowed the perfection of distribu- 
tion. What is interesting is the 
fact that such a condition could 
have gone on for a long time with 
a house that was supposed to have 
a first-class sales department. 

That particular company is con- 
tinuing its investigations now and 
is finding out some remarkable 
things. Its sales manager sincerely 
believes he can increase the busi- 
ness in 1922 at least 20 per cent 
simply by completing a distribu- 
tion which was supposed to have 
been nearly perfect. 

“The only excuse we can offer,” 
said the sales manager, “is that 
during the last five or six years 
things moved along so fast we 
were not paying enough attention 
to details. The business was go- 
ing smoothly, the volume bulked 
large and shotgun methods got all 
the results that seemed necessary. 
Now we know that what might 
have been a slump is going to be 
turned into a period of expan- 





sion. And while we feel cha- 
grined that this has happened to 
us, we can say, with the small 
boy, ‘Well, I wasn’t the only feller 
doing it!’” 

And there is a lot of truth to 
that statement. During the last 
few years the little details of sales 
management have been too much 
inclined to slip by, while now the 
hunt for the individual customer 
is a big item. 


ADVERTISING CREW CHECKED UP ON 
SALESMEN 


A candy manufacturer, selling 
direct to the retail trade, knew 
that every one of his men was fail- 
ing to work the territory perfectly 
clean. So he employed a few 
bright youngsters. Some houses 
would have called them junior 
salesmen. He called them mem- 
bers of his advertising crew. He 
started out a man in a town, let- 
ting him work right straight 
through, calling on every dealer 
who sold confectionery. His ap- 
parent job was to put up a small 
advertising hanger that had real 
sales value in itself, but he was 
instructed not to put up the sign 
without first finding out whether 
the dealer carried the line. If the 
dealer did not stock that line, he 
asked if the salesman called regu- 
larly. He was trained to make a 
quick inspection and note the 
brand that the dealer was evi- 
dently featuring. All these things 
and sundry other notes were in- 
cluded in a daily report. This 
sales force soon realized that it 
was being checked up and took the 
warning. It began to work the 
towns clean, calling on every pros- 
pect and reporting the calls. Soon 
the number of orders per day be- 
gan to pick up and the volume 
increased with it. 

The sales manager of a bis- 
cuit factory had a girl go care- 
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fully through the mercantile direc- 
tories and make a list of every 
dealer in each town. As the sales- 
man reported on a town, his report 
was compared with the list pre- 
pared by the girl. Then the sales- 
man got a letter asking why cer- 
tain dealers had not been called 
upon. At the end of three weeks 
it was found that the salesman 
had been calling on about 200 
dealers in the territory, while the 
control list showed over 300 
dealers. 

Three hundred prospects being 
enough to keep two men busy 
when working properly, the terri- 
tory was cut in two and a second 
man employed. Each man knew 
that his job depended upon selling 
a certain amount of goods and, 
with small territories, each man 
was compelled to work clean. The 
original salesman complained bit- 
terly at this move. He was called 
in and the thing explained to him. 
He went away feeling fortunate 
that he at least had a job and a 
chance, after having deprived the 
house of something over a hun- 
dred prospective customers for 
many months, 

There is a concern in the West 
selling a line of merchandise to 
retail grocers. It knew with per- 
fect accuracy the names of the 
grocers that were not being sold. 
It knew, too, that these grocers 
were buying from. four or five 
high-class, active competitors. It 
was not a matter of neglect on 
the part of its own men, but 
rather the fact that the competing 
salesmen were .good men and all 
getting their share of the busi- 
ness. There was a tendency on 
the part of the grocers themselves 
to select ‘brands different from 
those handled by their competitors. 
All these houses had very much 
the same general type of sales- 
men. They were what one might 
call the $200 a month class. 

But this one house went and 
got itself a $5,000 a year man. He 
was worth that to any employer. 
He was carefully coached for the 
work and was then made a vice- 
president of the company. He was 
a man past middle age and looked 
more like a prosperous banker 
than a salesman. This man was 





started out on the road, traveling 
— with - — then another, 
with splendid results. He was a ee ees 
clearer thinker and a better busi- 
ness man and a better talker than 
the men with whom he traveled 
and considerably ahead of most of 
the dealers he met. He made a 
splendid and lasting impression 
for his house, both with its sales- 
men and with the trade. He per- 
sonally won over many customers 
and at the same time let the sales- 
men see personally just the way 
it was done. Many dealers made 
their initial purchases because they 
were made to feel complimented 
by ~ call. The house had gone 
out of its way to show that it 

was anxious to have Brown’s a 
business or Smith’s business and 
Brown and Smith appreciated it. 

As Smith said a few weeks later 
to the competing salesman who 
formerly had all its business: 
“Well, Jones, I’ll tell you how it 
was. They sent one of their vice- 
presidents, a fine elderly gentle- 
man, to see me. He wasn’t much 
of a salesman but he made me 
realize how much my business was 
worth to them. There was noth- 
ing for me to do but buy some- 
thing. And the truth is that their 
stuff sells. I had not handled it 
before, but I’m doing real well 
with it.” 


SATISFIED WITH PART OF A LOAF 





Two cigar salesmen made .the 
same territory. They became good 
friends and planned their routes 
so they could travel together. —_ 
They even shared their hotel 
rooms together and reduced ex- 
penses, They talked it over muth 
like this: “We are both going 
to get some business. We can’t 
either of us get it all. We H 
might as well work together 
as work against each other. 
If we both fight for the same 
account we will both lose a lot of 
time. We might as well take each 
town, make a list of prospects and . 
divide them evenly and fairly. If 
I can’t get a certain account after 
making a certain number of visits 
to it, I will turn it over to you 
and you do the same for me. 
Thus we will each be able to make 
a nice showing and between us 
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we will keep out hard competition.” 

The little plan seemed to work 
out splendidly and each man had 
a nice, easy time of it, until one 
day one of the men fell and broke 
a leg. A new man was put on the 
job temporarily. He was not 
aware of the peculiar selling ar- 
rangement that existed and he 
plowed right into the territory, 
calling on everyone in each town. 
To the delight of his house and 
the dismay of the other salesman, 
the new accounts he opened made 
a sizable list. At the end of two 
months, when the old man was 
ready to think about returning to 
work, the youngster was showing 
such an increased volume that the 
house left him on the road. The 
old-timer was given a job in the 
shipping department. 

factory making a line of 
roofing is working on the exclu- 
sive dealer basis, one dealer in 
each town. It has followed this 
method for years with excellent 
success, but of late has felt that 
it was not getting the volume of 
business in many towns that it 
should get. While its advertising 
was aggressive and consistent and 
its product gave satisfaction, there 
was not the response that there 
should have been. 

Its sales force at this time was 
practically the same as it had been 
for ten years. Many of the men 
who came with the company when 
it originally started, still handled 
the territories they had_ opened. 
The company felt that one of its 
greatest sources of strength lay 
in this personal contact which it 
enjoyed. 

But a change occurred in the 
management. The treasurer died 
and a young member of a strong 
banking firm was elected to the 
position. He was interested in 
selling as well as in the financial 
end of the business and it was 
not long before a new man was 
brought in to manage the sales 
department. 

The problem that was put up 
to him was this: “We are cover- 
ing as much territory as we want 
to cover. We are spending in ad- 
vertising a certain amount per roll 
and we cannot exceed that amount. 
If you want a larger appropria- 
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tion it can come only through 
larger volume of business and the 
commensurate increase in adver- 
tising appropriation. We are op- 
erating on the plan of an exclusive 
agent in each town and believe 
that is the desirable plan. But 
we are not getting the business 
we should be getting. It is your 
job to increase it.” 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF DEALERS 


Before long the new sales man- 
ager started on a lone tour of 
inspection. He had with him the 
dealer list, but he did not follow 
that closely. His first job when 
he had registered at the hotel was 
to ask the clerk the name of the 
best building material dealer in 
the city. He noted it down. Then 
he asked for the names of other 
live dealers. Sometimes his agent 
was among the list, either as the 
livest or among the livest—some- 
times not. In the latter event he 
would try to get an idea of the 
local reputation of his agent. 
Next he called on all the leading 
dealers, whether his agent was 
among them or not. 

At the end of twelve working 
days of this sort of thing he found 
that in twelve towns his dealers 
ranked as follows: First, in two 
towns; inside the list of live deal- 
ers, in four towns; ranking among 
the “dead ones,” in six towns. 

He had gone far enough to learn 
the problem that confronted him. 
In 50 per cent of its markets, the 
company was depending upon a 
dealer who was far from progres- 
sive. Needless to recount the in- 
terviews with these “dead ones” 
the reasons they gave for small 
volume of business, the lack of 
enthusiasm for the advertising— 
all those things are obvious to the 
man who reads this. The sales 
manager simply went back to his 
office. He perfected figures giving 
him a reasonable check on the 
estimated volume of roofing busi- 
ness done in each town in his 
territory. He compared the vol- 
ume of business that the live 
agents did with the total volume 
in their respective towns and thus 
got the percentage he could rea- 
sonably expect from every dealer 
who was active. Then he began 
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to weed out inactive accounts and 
replace them with active dealers. 
He gave each new dealer a quota 
which the dealer would have to 
reach during the year to entitle 
him to the account for the next 
year. This made the dealer realize 
to the fullest the value of the 
advertising co-operation he could 
receive, and since the account was 
of value in that territory each 
dealer kept his eye upon his quota 
and worked toward it. Instead of 
general letters calling for more 
business, each agent would be re- 
minded from month to month how 
he was progressing on his schedule. 

“These building material dealers 
have a lot of things to think about 
and a lot of items to sell,” said 
the sales manager. “Many of 
them handle hardware, imple- 
ments, lumber and other building 
materials as well as roofing. They 
are apt to forget many items in 
their lines. The few things that 
interest them get real support, 
while the rest of them enjoy just 
the business that comes from de- 
mand. Too many dealers, if left 
alone, will give a man shingles or 
roofing, depending upon what he 
asks for. But if the shingle man 
says nothing and we keep after 
him for his quota of roofing busi- 
ness, most dealers are apt to do 
at least a little talking for roof- 
ing when the opportunity offers.” 


DEALER LIST MAY NEED SWEETENING 


The possibilities which were 
open to the roofing sales manager 
are so evident that we will not go 
into them but move on to the 
case of the piece-goods salesman 
who covered the Pacific Coast. 

He worked on commission. His 
principals lived in New York. He 
saw them usually once a year; 
sometimes he skipped a year. He 
had handled the account for many 
years. He had grown up with 
“the Coast.” He knew the old- 
timers by their first names. He 
had been the first to get credit 
for many of them. He was grow- 
ing old in years. He had done 
well financially and had a solid 
following. His earnings were 
more than adequate and he could 
not understand why his house 
crowded him for more business. 
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Then one day the son of his 
firm’s president came to pay him 
a visit. The young man had been 
through college, had served his 
time in France, during vacations 
had learned the business from of- 
fice boy up and now, at twenty- 
six, was a rising young sales 
executive. He had just been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager 
and given a traveling job to in- 
vestigate market conditions. 

He met the salesman in San 
Francisco. “Who are you selling 
here?” he asked. He received the 
list of customers. All old, re- 
liable firms of the first magnitude. 

“But how about this man and 
that man and all these other firms 
that are well rated?” he asked. 

“T’'ll tell you how it is,” the old 
salesman replied. “These boys 
were all here when I first started 
to work for you on the Coast. 
They are your friends and my 
friends. They have made for your 
father many thousands of dollars. 
They are the backbone of the busi- 
ness in San Francisco. These 
other houses are all right, but 
they are mostly beginners and I 
figure that we would better stick 
to the solid concerns and be safe.” 

The situation was plain. The 
old salesman was satisfied with his 
volume. He enjoyed calling on 
his friends. He got their busi- 
ness easily. He did not even 
realize that as years went on he 
got less and less of it because as 
their business grew many of them 
kept on giving the “old man” 
about the same amount each year 
and still had enough left to buy 
from other houses. 

The newer houses, many —of 
them eight and ten years old, 
well rated and aggressive, he did 
not sell because even when they 
began business he was slowing up 
in his selling activity and con- 
tenting himself with the business 
he was getting easily. 

Scores of Eastern houses, look- 
ing upon the West as an unknown 
country somewhere near China 
and the South Sea Islands, satis- 
fied with the business they get 
from that territory through com- 
mission men, are losing great 
volumes of business and not real- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Classified Advertising 


Shows How the Wind 


Blows in Baltimore 


@ Just as the weather-vane 
prognosticates atmospheric 
conditions—-so the Want-ad 
section indicates the degree of 
reader interest that a news- 
paper commands. 


@ The large volume of classi- 
fied advertising which appears 
in THE BALTIMORE SUN 
is conclusive proof that Balti- 
moreans have formed the habit 
of turning instinctively to THE 
SUN as the quickest available 
means of supplying their 
wants. 


@ Such a habit is bound to be 
reflected likewise in a greater 
responsiveness to display ad- 
vertising. 


@ Remember— 





Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 4235 SUN 


Morning Evening 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper’’ 


—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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“Peace on Earth” 
is largely in the keeping 
of England and America 


HE journalists who supply the people of the 

two greatest nations with news about one 
another bear a heavy responsibility. Distorted 
news breeds misunderstanding. Exact news 
builds good will. 


Sidney Thatcher has ‘‘ been through the mill”’ 
of newspaper work on two continents. Born 
in Ohio, he was a reporter on several American 
papers and then had ten years with the Associ- 
ated Press in this country and in London. He 
has learned to get news and ¢et it right. 


“What I like best in my work for the Ledger,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is being consistently accurate.”’ 


Thatcher was first to report the change in the 
policy of the Imperial Conference as it affected 
the Far Eastern question, which led to the 
Washington Conference. 


PUBLIC 


The cable tolls paid by the Public Ledger Foreign 
News Service average more than $12,000 a month. 
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SIDNEY —THATCHER 
ies Mr. Thatcher is chief of the London 
Bureau of the Public Ledger Foreign 
i News Service. His dispatches are 
syndicated by the Public Ledger to 


i many newspapers throughout the 
United States. 
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National Representatives 
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The Wichita Beacon 


Announces the appointment of 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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izing the loss. Now and then 
they send some member of their 
firm to look over the field and 
almost -invariably a surprise 
awaits them in the way of un- 
discovered business, 

The president of a New York 
concern, operating nationally, re- 
cently made this statement to a 
group of his executives: “It is 
not enough that we deal in gen- 
eralities when we look for new 
business. The time has come 
when we must take each market 
by itself, consider ourselves doing 
business there only, for the time 
being, and comb that market for 
every available dollar of business. 
When we do that in every market 
in which we operate, we will find 
the extra business that we need.” 





Union 
Advertises to Mould 
Public Opinion 





HE local trade union, rarely 

felt as a major force in ad- 
vertising, may become an impor- 
tant factor if trades. unions as a 
whole endorse and decide to fol- 
low in the path of the Building 
Trades Council of Marion County, 
Ind. This organization is actively 
in the advertising field to sell In- 
dianapolis and its vicinity on union 
labor in all brancnes of construc- 
tion work. 

In Indianapolis the building 
trades crafts are using newspaper 
space regularly to engender favor- 
able public opinion. Much as a man- 
ufacturer might talk to his prospec- 
tive buyers the trades crafts are 
advertising to create a demand for 
the skilled labor of their members 
by showing what these men have 
done and are prepared to do for 
Indianapolis and Marion County 
construction. The campaign is es- 
sentially a selling proposition with 
emphasis on the quality of the 
trades union’s product. 

Regarding its organization the 
copy says: “It embraces the most 
expert men in the building indus- 
try in the Middle West. So noted 
is their proficiency that calls are 
sent from other cities where there 
is a need for particularly skilful 
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construction. The legitimate con- 
tractors of Indianapolis and Ma- 
rion County, a number of whom 
have operations in neighboring 
States as well as in Indianapolis, 
will testify that they find the most 
thoroughly competent, satisfactory 
and industrious building trades 
craftsmen right here. 

“The unions train apprentices to 
become skilled mechanics, secure 
for them a saving wage whenever 
possible, shorten the hours of toil, 
procure sanitary working condi- 
tions, care for their sick and dis- 
eased, afford proper burial for 
deceased members, care and pro- 
vide for their widows and orphans 
and give relief or pensions to su- 
perannuated craftsmen. All of 
these things are the very essence 
of Christianity. No union mem- 
ber, whether in Indianapolis or 
any other city of the United States, 
was ever the object of charity.” 

What the union has done is to 
equip itself with the selling weap- 
ons that the recognized advertiser 
has long used in waging his cam- 
paigns. For the time being the 
familiar corner spellbinder is in 
partial eclipse. 





F. M. Morrison with 
Milwaukee Agency 


F. M. Morrison has joined the staff 
of Olson & Enzinger, Inc., advertising 
agency, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Morrison has been advertising 
manager of the Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany, Waukegan, IIl., for the last four 
years. Previous to his connection with 
the Cyclone Fence Company, Mr. Mor- 
rison serv as assistant advertising 
manager of the S. F. Bowser Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., joining that organiza- 
tion after several years with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 





“Deseret News” Appoints 
Representatives 


The Deseret News, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has appointed Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman, Inc., to be its national ad- 
vertising representative for the United 
ve ene Canada, effective January 
i. 2 





New Brokerage Account for 
New York Agency 


The Metropolitan Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, has secured the ac- 
count of John Muir 
securities, New York. 


Co., investment 
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Capturing the Elusive Caption 


The Most Fascinating Moments in a Writer’s Day Are Those in Which 
He Adventures into the Word Jungles to Stalk a Wary, 
Fleeting Headline 


By A. Manville Waples 


his highly interesting article 
in Printers’ INK of December 
15, Carlton Harvey speaks of the 
headline as “a neglected adver- 


tising opportunity” and again, 
speaking of the study of it, he 
says, “the thrill of it is in my 
veins.” 

In both these instances his 


words have a special significance. 

The headline is either a tocsin 
sounder which says to the reader, 
in tones of incisive authority, here 
is a matter which must not be 
dismissed—read it—it will interest 
you: or, in a manner of diffident, 
quite placid usualness it whispers 
to the reader that the appended 
text may or may not reveal in- 
formation, useful then or some 
other time. 

In the main I agree with Mr. 
Harvey that “good headlines are 
inspired—come like a flash”; but 
I greatly incline to the belief that 
good headlines—those that im- 
pinge on the reader’s interest like 
an undodgeable missile—are more 
certain of invention when born of 
downright, concentrated, straight 
thinking than when they are the 
play children, however wonderful, 
of the intermittent inspiration. 

After years of copious tabu- 
lating of laboratory notes, weigh- 
ing and measuring, separating and 
combining what might be called 
the fixed mental suggestions of 
individual and group atomic 
thought forces, I have devised a 
fairly dependable method by which 
headlines of singular effectiveness 
may be evolved with reasonable 
promptness and with gratifying 
elimination of mental wear and 
tear. 

Mr. Harvey offers the sugges- 
tion that somewhere in every piece 
of copy may be found the word- 
ingredients for the headline. An 
artist, starting from the Genesis 
of an idea impulse, to formulate 
mentally a picture designed to de- 
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pict life at points familiar to all, 
usually becomes conscious first of 
the birth of the title and the pic- 
ture grows into life as the un- 
folded thought of the title. 

It has been my experience that 
on those occasions when the text 
matter (picture in words) was to 
be whipped into form and motion 
from a perhaps abstract starting 
point, the impetus to write and the 
copy theme and framework have 
risen from the shapeless thought 
icons of the subconscious to the 
conscious, full-fashioned substance 
of thought in motion, as the result 
of agitating the idea streams in 
the quest for word symbols with 
which to express the headline 
thought already assuming life and 
individuality and clamoring for 
recognition. 

In my case, my most successful 
copy work has eventuated on those 
occasions when the headline has 
been devised first and to function 
as a transformer which, denomi- 
nated the choice of what could be 
said in an assigned space, out of 
all the vast number of things that 
might be said; the reader gather- 
ing from the headline a mental 
foretaste of the message which 
followed in the text. 


HEADLINES THAT HAVE BEEN 
LABORED OVER 


I offer a few examples of head- 
lines which have found invention 
through constructive thinking along 
semi - standardized, psychological 
routes. 

“The 
Fleet” 

“The Comeliness and Strength 
of an Ocean-going Tug”—Auto 
truck advertisements. 

“Motordom Said It Couldn’t Be 
Done” 

“Hansan Said It Could—And 
Did It”— Automobile advertise- 
ment. 

“The Orange That Keeps” 


Flagship of a Mighty 
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A New Rate 
for Color Pages 


From March 1, 1922, new rates for 
color pages in the American Home 
Journal (the Saturday Magazine Sec- 
tion of the Chicago Evening American) 
will be as follows: 


Back Color Cover - - - - $2,000 
Inside Color Pages - - - 1,750 
Double Inside Color Pages - 4,000 


This announcement is made here in fair- 
ness to advertisers who are planning color 
pages for use in the American Home 
Journal during 1922, but who thus far have 
not definitely engaged space for their 
requirements. 


. Since its first issue, September 27, 1921, 


the American Home Journal has main- 
tained a circulation average well above 


450,000 





This announcement is made January 1, 1922 
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“When Jack Frost Was the 
Only Ice Maker” 

“A Wondrous Golden Promise” 

“The Story the Ice Book Tells” 

“Nature’s Most Benefiicent Ca- 
price”—Citrus tree advertisements. 

“Serving Tomorrow’s Citizens” 

“The Beneficent Power of Ice” 

“When a Humble Dime Says 
‘Forward March’ to Three Thou- 
sand Employees” 

“The Crystal Block That Cools 
a Sizzling City” 

“Weighed and Found — Not 
Wanting”—From a series of in- 
stitutional ice advertisements. 

“The White Blossom of the 
South Clothes the World” * 

“Where Once the Indian 
Roamed”—From a series of insti- 
tutional investment advertisements. 

Many others could be cited if 
space permitted. 

For those who regard the head- 
line as worthy of intensive, sepa- 
rate study I offer some standard 
preliminary tests through which 
my captions must pass before they 
can be considered eligible for pub- 
lic service. 

They must not be merely obvi- 
ous headlines or mannerisms of 
speech. 

They must not be so “clever” 
that the reader’s interest impulse 
will unconsciously be engaged in 
wrestling with the subtleties of 
the caption and halt there rather 
than continue into the text. I be- 
lieve that as many, otherwise 
splendid, advertisements waste 
their main ammunition because of 
too smart captions as because of 
too weak ones. 

They must mever, by even the 
vaguest shadow, suggest humor at 
the expense of religion; at heart 
the public is religious and every 
caption that sacrilegiously tres- 
passes on the vast public subcur- 
rent of religion is foredoomed to 
failure and obscurity. 

They must always be poised 
to §pring into a magneto-active, 
interest-drawing spark the mo- 
ment they come in contact with 
consumer-reader thought current. 

Which sounds like quite a for- 
midable contract but which is, 
however, mainly a question of 
studying the headline as a sepa- 
rate departmental entity. 
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The winged headline is not, to 
my thinking, so much a matter of 
inspiration or even invention as of 
perception. All knowledge is uni- 
versal and all copy writers are 
full-brother partners in the prod- 
ucts of the mental workshop which 
today so royally serves mankind 
through advertising. 

The primitive Indian could hear 
the footfalls of buffalos miles 
away by placing his ear to the 
ground. A hint is here for think- 
ing writers. 

The cultivation of keen sensi- 
tiveness to catch the flashes of 
beauty and symbol thought that 
are daily sent in lavish bounty 
from the great, never-failing, lim- 
itless source of all knowledge will 
enable the writer who will keep 
his heart and mind open to the 
strength of the simple verities, to 
catch and record “thoughts that he 
can weave into captions that will 
glow with a fire and a human, 
physical tenseness, and yet pleas- 
antness, that time will enhance 
rather than impair. 





Cleveland Bank Association 
Adopts Emblem 


The Cleveland Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, composed of sixteen Cleveland 
banks, is advertising in newspapers its 
adoption of an emblem to be called “‘The 
Sign of Safety.” The purpose of the 
emblem is to identify member banks and 
to display a symbol which - depositors 
will become accustomed to interpret in 
terms of safety and security. All banks 
which use the emblem are inspected by 
the Clearing House Association. The 
copy emphasizes the fact that not a dol- 
lar has been lost by any depositor since 
the clearing house examinations were 
begun. 


Barton Made Member of 
Cleveland Agency 


Leslie M. Barton has been made a 
member of The Sweeney & James Com- 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency. He 
has been in newspaper and in agency 
work for some time. Prior to joining 
the Sweeney & James Company, Mr. 
Barton was with The B. F. Goodrich 
Company at Akron, O. 








Joins Chicago Poster 
Publications 


Burton Harrington has resigned as 
Eastern manager of Signs of the Times, 
Cincinnati, to become general manager 
of The Poster and Association News, 
the publications of the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association, Inc., Chicago. 
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“Advertised by Our 
Loving Friends” 


No. 20 


The head of a notably successful cloth- 
ing business in a city pf 250,000 was ad- 
dressing a convention of retail merchants. 


“The minute MEN’S WEAR comes, we 
pick ideas of interest to various depart- 
ments, or to groups of employees; and 
we see that these ideas—if we can use 
them—are acted upon.” 


It is minds receptive to business “news 
and ideas” that keep names on subscrip- 
tion lists of Fairchild publications. Their 
readers are those men and women every- 
where who control distribution of tex- 
tiles, apparel and related merchandise. 


Such readers have initiative and power 
of decision. They are as quick to seize 
ideas from advertising columns as else- 
where. They make sure these ideas are 
acted upon. More than 52,000 of them 
already are on subscription lists of four 
Fairchild publications. 




















A few details in the bare facts below— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD), paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U.S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines — MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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Interest That Grows— 
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vs——Into Real Liking 


SANE, commonsense view of everyday facts is nearly 

always interesting. If the expression of those facts is 

cheerful, full of humor and rich, warm personality, the 

reader is not only interested but he is attracted toward the 
writer and the publication. 
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That is Farm Life’s idea: To talk pleasantly and help- 
fully to farmers about the things that concern the farmer’s 
life. It talks not merely to the managing farmer about 
the technic of his business; rather it talks to men, women, 
—e boys and girls who happen to be living on farms. 





Annie Frances’ “Chats with Farm Life Girls” is a chapter 
of advice and counsel on the loves, joys and sorrows that 
are common to girls. The column is interesting—the 
number of letters its editor receives proves that. In tone 
and attitude it is typical of Farm Life’s editorial matter. 
The next time you see Farm Life, read what Annie 
Frances is telling farm girls everywhere, and ask yourself 
whether it wouldn’t be easy to like a person who talks 
that way. 


Reader interest is all any publication has to sell. Yet it 
does not appear in statistical analyses of the circulation. 
Farm Life delivers it in full measure. That is why it tops 
so many advertisers lists—in the amount of actual busi- 
ness returned. Farm Life’s 850,000 circulation is dis- 
tributed evenly throughout every agricultural state. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
a Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Cleveland 
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| 
Ready Soon | 
Our 1922 calendar is now in course 
of printing and will be ready for | 
distribution in January. It will be | 

a new design, done in ten colors 
| and gold, and a particularly fine | 


specimen of printing. 


Owing to the unusual production 
cost of this calendar, we are limit- 
ing additions to our mailing list to 
requests from business executives. | 











_ Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ~- Telephone Longacre 2320 


| 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
q 

























































An Exporter Who Created a 
Domestic Outlet 





R. S. Stokvis & Sons Successfully Turn to the Home Market When 
Foreign Buyers Cancel Their Orders 


HE ultimate overthrow of 

normal business conditions in 
Europe and the direct effect of 
this upheaval on the markets of 
many American manufacturers 
were predicted with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy before the 
United States was a military fac- 
tor in the war. The ways and 
means of avoiding the difficulties 
brought about by the chaotic state 
of foreign monetary systems were 
not so readily foreseen. It is in 
the light of these difficulties that 
the methods used by one Ameri- 
can export house in meeting the 
changed conditions possess signifi- 
cance for other exporters. 

At a time when the majority 
of American exporters were 
straining their eyes for some sign 
of improvement in the situation 
abroad one of their number, R. S. 
Stokvis & Sons, Inc., New York, 
found the solution of its problem 
in the domestic field. The com- 
pany, which had exported exclu- 
sively up to a year ago, succeeded 
in entering the home market. 
Furthermore, it sold machine 
tools without employing a single 
salesman during a so-called “dead” 
period of domestic business. 

The wedge that the company 
used was an ingenious advertising 
campaign in business papers, com- 
bined with direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. 

R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., were 
established in 1844. For years 
they have been well known to 
manufacturers of machine tools 
through their success in selling 
American goods in foreign coun- 
tries. In domestic sales the house 
was not a factor. Industrial 
plants and other users of machine 
tools bought from the makers who 
supplied domestic sales agents. 
Most of them had never heard of 
the Stokvis company and as far as 
they were concerned it was in the 
same position as a newly founded 
house when the export impasse 





developed a little over a year ago. 

The export slump put the Stok- 
vis company in a serious predica- 
ment. It was loaded up with 
machine tools ordered in good 
faith by foreign buyers who, find- 
ing themselves unable to pay, 
cancelled their orders. For all 
practical purposes there were al- 
most no foreign markets. The 
regular outlets of the exporter 
were plugged more effectively 
than the submarine menace had 
closed them. And no relief was 
in sight—none could be hoped for 
until the way was prepared for 
the stabilization of rates of ex- 
change. 

Turning to the tranquilly dor- 
mant domestic market, the ex- 
porter found it anything but 
inviting. To the cursory observer 
it was dead. Manufacturing plants 
were running on part time. Many 
of them were disposing of their 
idle used machinery at rock- 
bottom prices when they could find 
buyers. An added difficulty for 
the exporter of machine tools was 
the fact that there existed in the 
minds of prospective purchasers 
the erroneous impression that ma- 
chine tools made for export con- 
formed to metric standards and 
were unsuited for American use. 


NO SALES HERE WITHOUT 
ADVERTISING 


It was apparent that the Stokvis 
company would have to start from 
scratch in the domestic field. But 
the company’s men in New York 
believed they could overcome their 
handicaps. For one thing, they 
were prepared to meet or better 
any manufacturer’s price for the 
sake of effecting a turnover and 
cleaning out their warehouse. 
Again they were in a position to 
make immediate delivery, the ma- 
chines being already boxed for 
export. Shipment could be made 
within twenty-four hours after the 
receipt of an order, 
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One of the cardinal points jn 
the philosophy of the Stokvis 
people is that the sitting bird is 
easily shot. They are hustlers. 
But they realized that mere 
hustling even when added to at- 
tractive prices and immediate 
deliveries was not going to save 
them in this case. To overcome 
their obscurity in domestic mar- 
kets some added vital force was 
imperative. It was here that ad- 
vertising commended itself as 
being the driving power needed. 
Not a long campaign announcing 
the entrance of R. S. Stokvis & 
Sons, Inc., into the home market, 
but something to jar and shock 
possible buyers into the realiza- 
tion that here was a genuine op- 
portunity—a chance to profit by 
the inability of the foreign manu- 
facturers to pay for wnat they 
had ordered. 


COMPETING WITH REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


Some firms as unfamiliar with 
advertising as the Stokvis com- 
pany was might have tried to 
advertise themselves out of their 
troubles by means of an elaborate 
campaign. But this company 
wanted something simpler and less 
expensive. Noting the volume of 
classified advertising for second- 
hand machines being carried in 
business journals, it reasoned that 
here, if anywhere, was the place 
where their story could 'be told 
with fullest effect. If, as the clas- 
sified sections indicated, second- 
hand machinery was moving faster 
than new, why not line up its 
goods with this section and then 
tell the story of new tools at prices 
almost on a level with those of 
the used? 

So when the copy appeared it 
was rubbing elbows with the ad- 
vertisements of “slightly used,” 
“rebuilt” and “thoroughly over- 
hauled” tools and machines of the 
second-hand dealers. If you say 
that it rubbed elbows with the 
copy of the second-hand dealers, 
you must also say, in fairness to 
the initiative and originality of 
the man who wrote it, that it 
towered above it. It was simple, 
optimistic and readable. 

“To compete with a monoto- 
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nous array of flat advertisements,” 
said a member of the Stokvis 
force to Printers’ INK, “we de- 
cided to use some carbonated lan- 
guage and make our copy sparkle 
and bubble. To use another fig- 
ure, most of the surrounding ad- 
vertisements were drab in color 
and content, and we decided to 
stand out with all the prominence 
of a red sweater against a back- 
ground of blue overalls. We found 
our competitors were using a shot- 
gun and scattering their lead and 
we decided to use a rifle and shoot 
straight.” 

The advertisements, as a rule, 
opened with a letter addressed to 
“Untiring Manufacturer,” “Plug- 
ging Manufacturer,” or “Quick- 
Witted Manufacturer.” One of 
the letters follows: 


Plugging Manufacturer, Esgq., 
Sir: 

Why shouldn’t we make sales? 

Look at our prices for new tools. Last 
week nine Cleveland Automatics. This 
week an 18” Newton Slotter and a car- 
load of engine lathes to one customer. 

Only the game fish swims upstream 
Look at these prices and then telephone 
your orders collect. 

Faithfully yours, 
R. S. Stoxvis & Sons, Inc. 
P.S. Keep hustling! The Sitting Bird 
is easily shot. 


Each advertisement with one or 
two exceptions featured a letter 
similar to that quoted above. The 
letter made up about half of the 
copy. The other half listed a few 
of the machines on hand and the 
prices, emphasizing always that the 
machines were new, ready for 
shipment and finally that they were 
standard and not metric. They 
were points which any prospective 
buyer could not overlook, par- 
ticularly since the prices were 
amazingly close to the prices 
quoted in adjoining pages for 
second-hand machines. A _ final 
touch of conviction was the 
Stokvis offer to allow inspection 
on all machines before shipment. 
The copy rang true. 

In one week the company re- 
ceived seven orders from seven 
different dealers—dealers scattered 
from Quebec to Texas. In the 
September 8 issue of The Iron 
Age the company advertised three 
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Harpers Bagar 








FasHion Goes Soutn! 
And Harper’s Bazar of 
course goes South with 
it. The Palm Beach 
number of Harper’s 
Bazar shows the fashion- 
able woman every type 
of hat and frock, sports 
suit and evening gown to 
take South with her. 


* * *« * x 


There’s an intensive sort of 
appeal for the advertiser in 
a publication like the Bazar 
which follows so closely the 
interests of its own exclusive 
clientele. 
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Pratt & Whitney 1-inch x 15-inch 
turret lathes, all of which were 
sold before the September 15 ad- 
vertisement appeared. From week 
to week the advertised bargains 
were snapped up—often by wire. 
A mailing list was built up and 
circularized with reprints of some 
of the advertisements, but not a 
single salesman was employed. 

The campaign was a success in 
every sense of the word and the 
Stokvis company is frank in 
crediting the advertising together 
with the direct-by-mail campaign 
with putting it over 

R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., are 
on the domestic map for future 
business if they choose to remain 
in that field. They are known in 
the United States wherever ma- 
chine tools are bought and sold. 
They have tided their business 
over a severe crisis by cleaning 
house. And they have added an- 
other chapter to the American 
dealers’ text-book of economics, a 
chapter of enthusiastic refutation 
to the man who says “It can’t be 
done.” 


Cigarette Makers Will Have 
Record Year 


Lower prices for raw materials com 
bined with a record turnover will prob- 
ably make 1921 the most prosperous 
year that the cigarette manufacturers 
have ever experienced, according to a 
recent issue of the W all Street Journal, 
New York. The number of cigarettes 
produced during 1921 promises to be 
more than three times greater than that 
of 1914. The cigar manufacturers have 
apparently not been doing so well and 
the 1921 production will probably not 
equal the pre-war average. 


Advertising Students Form 
Alumni Association 


A new advertising society has been 
organized recently in New York called 
The Advertising Alumni of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association. It is 
composed of graduates of the associa- 
tion’s classes who are interested in an 
advanced study of advertising and allied 
subjects. 


C. B. Bitting Joins Staff of 
Los Angeles Agency 


C. B. Bitting has joined the R. C. 
Buchanan Company, Inc., Los Angeles 
advertising agency, as contact man. He 
has been in advertising work in Chicago 
and Detroit for a number of years. 
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A Newspaper That Has De- 
veloped Bank Advertising 
LEXINGTON LEADER 

Lexinoton, Ky., Dec. 17, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

The other night I examined carefully 
the December issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly and some of the articles I read 
with interest, especially the one by 
Festus Wade, of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, of St. Louis. 

In Lexington we have succeeded in 
developing some good bank advertising 
and the business is growing steadily. | 
took this issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly 
te our leading bank advertiser and I am 
sure he will not only read it with inter 
est, but profit by it. Permit me to say 
that this issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly 
was one of the handsomest and best 
edited trade publications I have ever 
read and my acquaintance with periodi 
cals of this nature dates back to the 
time when Printers’ INK was in its 
infancy and I was a boy learning to 
set type 

H. GIovANNOLI, 
Editor and Manager. 


Browning, King & Co. 
Issuing House-Organ 


“Browning’s Magazine,” established 
more than thirty-one years ago as the 
monthly consumer house-organ of Brown 
ing, King & Co., is discontinued with 
the issue of January, 1922. 

“In the changed economic conditions 
of these times the need of such a 
monthly messenger is not so great as it 
was and the expenses of publication and 
circulation have increased at a rate quite 
out of proportion to the widening field 
of its influence.”” Thus is announced in 
the final issue the primary reason for 
the publication’s discontinuance. 

Browning, King & Co. conduct retail 
clothing stores in sixteen of the largest 
cities of the country. 


New Officers of Smith, Denne 
& Moore 


Harold M. Reid, who has been direc 
tor of the Montreal office of Smith, 
Denne & Moore, Limited, advertising 
agency, Toronto, has become a vice- 
president of that agency. 

Harry M. Tandy, who has been with 
Smith, Denne & Moore for some years, 
has been made secretary of the company 

Col. John A. Cooper, who joined this 
agency in the early part of 1921, is vice 
president and treasurer. 


Stop 


7-20-4 Cigar Account for 
Chartered Agency 


The R. G. Sullivan Estate, Man- 
chester, N. H., manufacturer of cigars, 
has placed its account with the Char 
tered Advertising Corporation, New 
York. Newspaper advertising is being 
placed in the Greater New York district 
for the company’s “7-20-4” cigar. 
special campaign directed at the Jewish 
market is also under way. 
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What goods will the 
people of the North- 
west want this winter; 
how much will they 
buy; how can they be 
reached? Ask The 
Journal. Part of this 
newspaper’s effective 
service to advertisers 
is the furnishing of 
timely accurate infor- 
mation about this 
prosperous market. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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The Advertising~ 


“One convincing demonstration 
is worth a lifetime of talk” 





Every marketing executive tries to FIX in the 
consumer’s mind, the identity of his product. 

Until this fixation is accomplished, advertising 
is not effective. Check up on your efforts and | 
see if this fixation has been neglected. 


You can tie together your merchandising cam- 
paign by local contact with the user. Exhibit 
your product at 


THE OKLAHOMAN ANDTIMES 


FOOD SHOVW 


AND HOUSEHOLD EXPOSITION 


This Show will educate and entertain Okla- | 
homa City’s 100,000 population, and its trade | 








territory of 125,000 additional buyers. Thou- “™ 
sands and thousands of visitors will gain a 
clear, vivid impression of your product. The 
memory holds to ideas gained under favorable 
conditions. 

— 

— 
ré 


Wire or write for space | 
MARION C. HARPER, 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.} 
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FIVE DAYS AND NIGHTS 
January 31—February 4, 1922 
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The Oklahoman and Times Food Show and 
Household Exposition, conducted by the 
State’s largest newspapers, is a link in the 
powerful machine of local co-operation. It is 
planned solely for the exhibitor’s benefit—not 


for profit. Wide public- 
ity will accompany and 
precede Show Week, of 
which you can take full 
advantage. There will be 
the fullest co-operation 
of Grocer’s Association, 
Jobbers and Brokers, 
Civic Associations and 
Women’s Federated 
Clubs. 
“ Owned and 
occupied by 
The 
Oklahoma 


Publishing 
Company 














Free cooking school and 
demonstrations daily by 
Miss Susan Abercrombie, 
Director HomeEconomics, 
Oklahoman and Times. 


$10,000 for Decorations, 
Illuminations, Amusement 
Features and Publicity. 

Five daysand nights of edu- 
cation and entertainment. 














pace | 
RPER, 
; CO. 






reservations Now 


Development Manager 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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Unlike Any Other Community 





Joplin, Missouri 


The Market 240,000 


Advertisers include Joplin with large city 
lists because the territory has 240,000, served 
mainly from Joplin. Very little outside com- 
petition although Joplin proper has only 
30,000 population. 


Diversified interests: farming, fruit growing, 
zinc and lead mining, wholesaling, retailing 
and manufacturing. 


Transportation unexcelled: 7 railroads, 2 in- 
terurban electrics, splendid road system. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 22,204 


Average for 6 Months Ending September 30, 1921 


Line rate 8c flat. Mornings except Monday 


The Globe is a vital part of the Joplin market. 
It is delivered to most subscribers in the city and 
suburbs before breakfast. 


The Globe serves as a Mining Trade Paper, a 
Farm Paper and a daily Newspaper. Its aggres- 
sive policies have extended Joplin’s trading area, 
inspired “good roads” extension. 


The Joplin Globe is a leadership type of News- 
paper. 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Chicago Kansas City New York Atlanta San Francisco 
























New Kind of Competition: Cutting 
the Selling Cost 


Automobile Merchandising Revolution Seen by Former Ford Manager 
Suggests 1922 Opportunity for Advertising 


An Interview by G. 


A. Nichols with 


Frank L. Klingensmith 


President, Gray Motor Corporation, Detroit 


[Epitoriat Norte: Since this article 
was put in type a price reduction of 
more than $700 has been announced on 
one model of Cadillac car and of more 
than $900 on another. This may be in- 
terpreted in a number of ways, but, 
however it is interpreted, it adds sig- 
nificance to Mr. Klingensmith’s views 
regarding what will happen in the auto- 
mobile industry.] 


N official of a leading jobbing 

house was telling his troubles 
to a Printers’ INK representative. 
The subject under discussion had 
to do with ways and means of 
keeping down the price on mer- 
chandise during the coming year 
and enabling the jobber to get a 
profit—something he hasn’t seen 
much of for quite a while. 

“You may not believe me,” he 
declared, “when I say that for 
the last six months we have been 
selling the major part of our 
merchandise on practically a no- 
profit basis. Some of it has been 
sold at a figure representing the 
cost to us laid down in our ware- 
houses. On other goods we have 
been able to realize our selling 
cost. On a very small per cent- 
age of our sales we have made a 
profit. Taking a grand average, 
we have come out just a little less 
than even.” 

The jobber was assured there 
was no difficulty at all in recog- 
nizing the truth of his assertions, 
and then was asked the remedy 
he proposed to use. 

“We have got to reduce our 
selling cost,” he replied. “This 
means that our system of han- 
dling merchandise, already efficient 
and economical to a pronounced 
degree, must be made even more 
so. And then the volume of 
business must be increased. We 
shall have to spend more money 
for advertising. It may seem 
paradoxical to talk about reduc- 
ing selling cost and at the same 








time decide to do more advertis- 
ing. But we cannot see any other 
way around it. As the sales 
volume is increased by the adver- 
tising, the relative selling cost will 
be reduced in proportion.” 

This is one incident from the 
field of general merchandise. 
Now let us get one from the auto- 
mobile business. 

Frank L. Klingensmith, former 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Company, 
and now president of the Gray 
Motor Corporation of Detroit, 
was explaining to the same 
PrinTERS’ INK representative how 
it was that the automobile busi- 
ness, comparatively speaking, was 
at a standstill—why people were 
not buying cars in anything like 
a normal way. He declared auto- 
mobiles, taking the field as a 
whole, never would sell in satis- 
factory volume again until the 
selling cost had been reduced to 
a point that would allow radical 
cuts in price. 


SELLING COST EXCEEDS MANUFAC- 
TURING COST 


“The other day,” said Mr. 
Klingensmith, “a friend of mine 
who is president of a certain auto- 
mobile manufacturing concern 
told me in confidence an astonish- 
ing story of what it cost him to 
market his cars. I happen to 
know his manufacturing cost, al- 
though he naturally did not tell 
me that. The figure he gave me 
as representing the cost of taking 
his car from the factory and 
delivering it to the user was just 
a few dollars more than it cost 
to make it. He is selling the car 
on a no-profit basis, at that. What 
he has got to do is to cut the 
selling cost in half and reduce 
the price of his car in the same 
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proportion. Then he will get 
volume and will make a profit in 
place of breaking even or possibly 
showing a loss as is the case 
today.” 

These two incidents, in widely 
different fields, which may be 
taken as fairly illustrative of the 
big problem confronting business 
in general for 1922, were dis- 
cussed by the Printers’ INK 
representative with such men as 
John W. Staley, president of the 
Peoples State Bank of Detroit, 
with advertising agency men and 
with the merchandise manager of 
one of the larger State street de- 
partment stores in Chicago. 

It was generally agreed—and if 
anybody has a better solution let 
him bring it forward—that the 
salvation of business in general 
during 1922 rests upon the ability 
of makers and distributors to 
effect unprecedented economies 
in manufacture and distribution 
that would bring about even a 
lower price level than the one 
prevailing and then to have the 
courage to depend for their profits 
upon the resulting larger sales 
volume. 

In other words, the main com- 
petition during 1922 is going to 
be primarily a proposition of re- 
ducing the cost of distributing 
merchandise. 

One manufacturer, let us say, 
has a distribution canal—a canal, 
not a channel—through the job- 
ber. He pays the jobber his 
twelve and a half or fifteen per 
cent for the privilege of using the 
canal. 

Another manufacturer in the 
same line may do his own distrib- 
uting at an expense of fifty per 
cent on cost or even on sales. In 
view of the increasing clamor for 
better value it is apparent that he 
is up against a problem of compe- 
tition that has to be solved in a 
hurry. 

Mr. Klingensmith’s view of the 
revolutionary process that now is 
going on in the automobile busi- 
ness has some interesting appli- 
cations that advertisers in general 
ran use in meeting the forth- 
coming competition in the matter 
of selling at a lower cost. He was 
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the last of the “big three”— 
Couzens, Hawkins and Klingen- 
smith—to leave Henry Ford, with 
whom he had been associated 
from that company’s beginning. 
His rather startling ideas are 
based upon his observations while 
with Ford and the things he has 
learned during the last few 
months in the development of his 
own interests. 


A SQUARE DEAL ALL ROUND 


“Taking an impartial survey of 
the situation as it has existed for 
the last eighteen months or so,” 
said Mr. Klingensmith, “and fear- 
lessly calling things by their 
proper names, one has to admit 
that the people of the country 
have not been buying automobiles. 
There have been one or two out- 
standing successes. But if any- 
body who is whistling to keep up 
his courage will stop long enough 
to tell his real convictions, based 
on things that actually exist, he 
will say that the industry has, 
ey speaking, stopped 
still. 

“What must be done to make 
people resume buying? 

“A. R. Erskine of the Stude- 
baker Corporation is right in his 
assertion to Printers’ INK that 
there will be a free-for-all fight 
for business during the coming 
year, which of course means more 
and better automobile advertising 
than ever before has been seen. 
This much may safely be taken 
for granted. But the real remedy 
must strike even deeper. 

“Tf the advertising is going to 
be permitted to work out its-way 
unimpeded the automobile industry 
must be born again. And when 
this is accomplished here is what 
you will see: 

“Real value for the people who 
buy automobiles. 

«“A square deal for the people 
who make them. 

“A change in manufacturing 
and merchandising methods which 
will make possible the first two. 

“Why are people not buying 
automobiles today? Certainly not 
because of any lack of merit in 
the cars. Cars are better than 
ever before, but people are hold- 
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The Mining Industry Is 
Learning How to Merchandise 


DURING THE PERIOD of excessive prices and 
material shortage, a host of products used by the 
public were cheapened by the substitution process. 


COPPER WARE, for example, practically dis- 
appeared from the market and the public quit 
saking for these quality products. With war de- 
mand gone and metal prices back to normal, came 
the problem of regaining lost markets. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has 
been leading the way by emphasizing the need for 
better merchandising methods. The movement is 
rapidly gaining headway. 

LARGE INDUSTRIAL PURCHASERS are an- 
ticipating their requirements. Export buying is 
surprisingly good. Surplus stocks are greatly 
reduced. Mining operations are being resumed. 


THE ANNUAL PROGRESS NUMBER of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, January 21, 1922, 
offers an unusual opportunity to manufacturers of 
mining equipment and supplies. 


Engineering and 
Mininé Journal 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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ing back because they are not 
convinced they are getting full 
value for their money. This of 
course is nothing peculiar to the 
automobile business. You see it 
everywhere. Mrs. Klingensmith 
refused to buy some hose at a 
store here in Detroit the other 
day because the price was seventy- 
five cents more than she had been 
in the habit of paying. People’s 
slowness to buy in all classes of 
merchandise is due to a feeling 
of resentment rather than lack of 
money. Automobile prices are at 
today’s level because it costs so 
much to make and sell the cars. 

“One prominent car that I 
know of is actually being sold at 
a loss. Reduction after reduction 
in the selling price of this car 
has been made until finally the 
people have started to buy. And 
they are right in doing so, for to 
my mind that car represents just 
about the best buy in the country 
today. 

“The experience of this manu- 
facturer shows beyond all argu- 
ment that from now on the 
standard of retail valuation for 
an automobile as for everything 
else is a matter, not of what the 
manufacturer wants for it, but 
what the people are willing to pay. 

“The way most automobiles 
and many other items of merchan- 
dise are priced today reminds me 
of a man who had failed in busi- 
ness and was in consequence 
hunting a job. 

“He made out a budget of his 
proposed expenditures and decided 
he must have at least $15,000 a 
year for his services. This he felt 
was a reasonable amount because 
every dollar of it was needed to 
maintain his family on the stanc- 
ard he had set. 

“He soon discovered, however, 
that a man’s salary was dependent 
not on what he needed but on 
what he earned. Instead of the 
household budget—or what might 
be termed the manufacturing 
cost—determining the amount of 
the salary, it had to be trimmed 
down and readjusted to what the 
employer was willing to pay. 

“Exactly the same thing has to 
be done today in the selling of 
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s 
automobiles and a thousand other 
articles of merchandise.” 

In pointing out the remedy for 
this situation in the automobile 
field—and in other lines as well— 
Mr. Klingensmith departs radical- 
ly from the commonly accepted 
idea that the process of manufac- 
ture has been made as efficient 
and economical as is humanly 
possible and that the saving there- 
fore must come entirely from 
changes in distribution. He insists 
there is almost as much useless 
pride and conceit and nearly as 
many “frills” in the making of 
cars as in the marketing. He de- 
clares, contrary to the commonly 
accepted belief, that quantity pro- 
duction is not necessarily eco- 
nomical. 

“After a certain mark has been 
passed,” he said, “the overhead 
actually increases with the quan- 
tity instead of going down. A 
certain manufacturing unit, let us 
suppose, is set for the production 
of say 200 cars per day. If the 
sales are not large enough for 
the unit to work to its maximum 
daily capacity, the production is 
costing too much. When the unit 
can work to the limit, the cost of 
making is at a minimum. But 
add other units and the overhead 
expense grows in spite of any- 
thing you can do. The more units, 
the more overhead. 

“Automobile manufacturers, and 
doubtless others as well, know 
this. They are fully aware that 
their salvation does not rest in 
quantity production. This is why 
they are of one accord trying to 
bring about changes in manufac- 
turing and merchandising methods 
which has so often been described 
as ‘cutting out the frills.’ 

“Suppose, for example, our 
company were to build an elab- 
orate plant to turn out its own 
lumber. The lumber would not be 
any better than that produced by 
an ordinary sawmill but it would 
cost more because of the frills 
used in its production, to say 
nothing of the inevitable waste. 
Suppose it cost us sixty dollars 
pér thousand to produce. Making 
it ourselves for our own use ex- 
clusively we doubtless would 
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A0 thousand 


out of a possible 


48 thousand 


Out of the 48,000 potential purchasing homes in Omaha, the 
World-Herald goes into 40,000 on an average every week day. 
No other Omaha paper can begin to compare with this large 
concentrated circulation. The daily average city circulation of 
the second paper is 28,000, and third, 25,800. 


On Sunday the World-Herald has more than 37,000 city circula- 
tion as against 24,000 of the next paper and 21,000 of the third. 


Sworn Net Circulation November, 1921 


Daily - - - - 77,671 
Sunday - - - 73,352 


In Omaha the World-Herald Is Sufficient 


World-Herald 


Ow Service Department will prepare data 
and information on any subject of particular 
interest to you in this territory. Address 
Foreign Service Department. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives, Chicago—New York—San Francisco 
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Poultry Culture play- 
ing bigger part in 
diversified farming 























A variety of crops is going to be 
not only the spice, but the life saver 
for American agriculture. 


Farmers have learned through ex- 
perience and through agricultural 
trade papers like Farm and Home, 
that putting all their eggs into one 
basket is bad business. 

The one crop menace is passing, and with 
its passing the poultry yard is getting to be 
a more and more important factor in gen- 
eral farming. 


In Farm and Home for December, the oe 
Poultry Editor said: 


“Prices continue high for eggs—also for 
live and dressed poultry. 


“Many a farmer’s wife and daughter are 
making nearly as much money from a few 
hens this winter, as the so-called head of 
the house is making from the whole farm. 
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“The poultry industry will enter upon 
the new year in a very strong position.” 





Editorial features in Farm and Home 
devoted to poultry subjects, will reach their 
climax in the February and March issues. 


Having always been one of the top-notch 
<= result getters for poultry and poultry supply 
advertisers, Farm and Home has a logical 
place on the list of every manufacturer of 
this class who wants to do business in the 
rich territory “North of the Cotton Belt and 
East of the Rocktes.” 


If you haven't seen a copy of the latest U.S. 
Census release on poultry, we will be glad 
to send you one. 





The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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utilize it for purposes other than 
the manufacture of cars—pur- 
poses for which cheaper lumber 
would do just as well. Figured 
down to a strict standpoint of 
dollars and cents it would be 
more profitable for us to buy our 
lumber on the market, paying a 
hundred dollars per thousand for 
the high-grade material we needed 
and paying lesser prices for the 
other kinds. 

“Points like this—and I could 
name many of them—have to be 
considered at their face value 
when it comes to a proposition of 
giving buyers of cars real value 
for their money. If the problem 
were a mere matter of cutting 
down on fancy profits it would 
have been solved long ago. Car 
makers are not making fancy 
profits. The remedy then is to 
remove the luxuries from manu- 
facturing and selling, permitting 
the selling price tc be reduced to 
a basis of bedrock value and thus 
clear the way for advertising to 
do its work in producing multi- 
plied turnover.” 

In analyzing his assertion 
that it costs entirely too much 
to sell automobiles today Mr. 
Klingensmith refers especially to 
expensive showrooms, _ stylish 
demonstrations and the like. He 
says all these things have to be 
paid for just as a cash-and-carry 
customer buying goods from a 
downtown department store in 
Chicago has to pay something 
toward the maintenance of the 
system that makes possible the 
delivery of a spool of thread in 
a suburban town twenty-five miles 
away. In small purchases like 
thread the burden is not noted. 
But when it comes to buying an 
automobile the case is different. 

“Many of these frills and much 
of this style,” Mr. Klingensmith 
said, “come from failure to 
realize adequately that the poor 
man is just as good an automobile 
prospect as the rich man. The 
Ford Motor Company was prac- 
tically alone in its view that the 
automobile was a proposition for 
the poor man. And how clearly 
it thought is shown by its growth. 
“There is no need of going into 
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full detail here as to the ways in 
which the selling of automobiles 
can be made less expensive. 
Printers’ INK readers as a whole 
would not be interested in them. 
But the change has got to come 
and I honestly believe it is com- 
ing in all classes of merchandise. 

“Cutting the luxuries out of 
selling and the pride and conceit 
out of manufacturing will not 
mean any decrease in efficiency. 
But it will mean the giving of real 
values. The people will not have 
to pay for things that mean 
nothing to them. In other words, 
the saving will be passed along 
in the way of lower price. 

“And the profit end will be 
taken care of through larger 
volume and increased turnover. 
This means more and better ad- 
vertising.” 

And so there you are with 
views from widely different 
branches of manufacturing and 
merchandising. The mutual ac- 
ceptance of more and better ad- 
vertising as the indispensable 
thing that will bring satisfactory 
profits—profits that would be 
changed into losses if only ordi- 
nary volume were realized—only 
goes to show the unanimity with 
which advertising is at last being 
accepted at its face value and the 
way in which its performing 
powers have at last become 
known. 

It is no idle boast to say that 
advertising, having been put to 
a scientific test during 1920, has 
demonstrated its capabilities be- 
yond all argument. This is why 
master manufacturers are now 
realizing that spending more 
money for advertising is really 
the best possible method of re- 
ducing selling expense—and why 
bankers are outspoken in their 
view that now is the time of all 
times for advertising to be pushed 
forward on a liberal, courageous 
basis. 


Wichita “Beacon” Appoints 
Katz Agency 
The Wichita, Kan., Beacon has ap- 
pointed the E. Katz Special Advertising 


Agency, New York, as its national repre- 
sentatives, effective January 1, 1922. 
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Will Publish Its Annual 





be held February 4 to 11, inclusive. 





advertisers. 


Northwestern Wisconsin. 


W. McK. BARBOUR 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Manager of Advertising 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


Automobile Show Number 
Sunday, February 5, 1922 


The Minneapolis National Automobile Show will 


It is the Big 


National Show of the Northwest, with an attend- 
ance of over a quarter million, all interested in auto- 
> mobiles and accessories—all potential buyers. 


Reserve Your Space Now for 
The Tribune’s Show Number 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, with over 
160,000 net paid circulation at this time, has the 
greatest circulation, by over 50,000, of any 
newspaper published in Minneapolis. 


The Tribune is the recognized automobile adver- 
tising medium of Minneapolis. The Tribune pub- 
lishes a much larger volume of automobile and 
accessory want ad advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. This proves automobile 
reader interest. It makes The Tribune the most 
productive medium in Minneapolis for automobile 


| 

The Tribune is dominant in the farm- 
ate ing communities and smaller towns and 

[ cities of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Northern Iowa and 


National Advertising Representatives 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN, Ine. 
Times Building Tribune Building 
New York Chicago 
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You can completely cover this great 
three-million market at one cost, 
in one medium—The Plain Dealer 
Rotogravure Section. 


JOHN B. WOODWARD ‘ 
810 Times Bldg. : 
New York 


WOODWARD & KELLY 


811 Security Bldg. First Newspape 


Chicago 
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| Cleveland Plain Dealers 
|- fjotogravure 
| ~ Section 


First Issue 


Sunday, February 5° 


This new Sunday Rotogravure Section 
thoroughly dominates Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio. It is a standard eight 
page section, seven columns wide; 300 
lines per column. Closing date for first 
issue Jan. 16th. Wire or write é 


Plain Dealer 


paper of Cleveland, Fifth City 
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Prosperity Looms Up 
Big for 1922 


The last of the dark spots of depression 
are vanishing and the gleam of old-time 
prosperity gives promise of rich reward 
to well-directed effort. 


You’ll find Washington (D.C.) ready 
for the new era of prosperity—and The 
Star, as always, the medium through 
which to reach her people. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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Ways of Winning the Indifferent 
Dealer 


His Friendly Co-operation Is Necessary, But He Is Not Always Willing 
to Bother with You—Overcoming a Few of the Known Prejudices 


By A. L. Townsend 


A® competition in various lines 
4 grows more pronounced and 
as the number of manufacturers 
of “specials” mounts, it is becom- 
ing more and more apparent to 
the advertiser that he must win 
the sympathetic co-operation of 
the retail merchant. 

Always a difficult subject to 
handle, he is now considerably 
more independent, and therefore 
less amenable to old-time methods. 

Securing adequate display for 
new or old lines is considered one 
of the most essential factors of 
completing the sale, once the 
prospect has been sold through 
the advertising. A line can be so 
buried in the average store, and 
competitive lines so limelighted 
that the consumer is led to buying 
the latter rather than the thing 
he had in mind when he entered 
the place. 

A fine window display was 
originated for a popular product, 
appealing to women. It was made 
up of a half-dozen folding, litho- 
graphed parts, but required the 
entire window for adequate plac- 
ing. It was soon found by repre- 
sentatives of the company that 
the dealer was opposed to devot- 
ing so much space to the trim. 
Few of them were set up. Then 
the plan was tried of appealing to 
the wife in the case—the other 
side of the retailer’s household. 
Letters were addressed to her, 
containing an illustration of the 
trim and pointing out the educa- 
tional good that its display would 
do in the community. Would she 
not take an interest in it? Asa 
wife, a mother, she could readily 
understand how certain phases of 
this trim might be of benefit to 
women and children. Success fol- 
lowed the experiment. 

»A line of fine soaps and toilet 
preparations, such as cold cream, 
lotions, etc., greatly desired to link 
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up its vigorous advertising with 
counter display. But there were 
so many different kinds and 
brands and advertised lines that 
the dealer would not give prefer- 
ence for long to any one of them. 

The druggist generally makes a 
limited line of personally branded 
toilet articles, or has them made up 
for him. The advertiser discov- 
ered as much. He had lithographed 
some exceptionally beautiful signs, 
and trick folding devices for 
counter display. The lettering on 
these referred not alone to the 
manufacturer’s own line but to 
the line featured as the dealer’s 
own. The cards praised not alone 
the firm’s goods that issued them, 
but the druggist’s featured articles 
in a way that delighted him. It 
was suggested that he put on his 
counter a generous display. of 
these goods of his and in equal 
ratio, or even somewhat less, the 
manufacturer’s articles, with the 
one set of feature lithographs to 


sell both. The idea went over 
well. 
A “FOOL-PROOF” PACKAGE FOR SHELF 


DISPLAY 


In designing a new package, a 
company manufacturing at least 
two dozen articles of various 
kinds gave over one of the sides 
to what it believed to- be the very 
best possible carrying label, bold 
enough to be seen from any part 
of the store. But the hurried 
dealer never seemed to get that 
side frontwise when he arranged 
his stock on the shelves. And so 
the carton’s special display was 
wasted in a large majority of 
cases. And another thing — it 
made a ragged appearance on the 
shelves, with so many differetit 
sides in view. 

A compromise and a solution 
was to print every side identically 
the same, and to dispense with 
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special instructions, directions, and 
other advertising that had been 
formerly put on the other three 
sides. It became automatically 
impossible to arrange those car- 
tons in the wrong way after that. 

Another advertiser put out what 
was everywhere considered one of 
the most attractive and novel 
store hangers ever lithographed. 
A number of color discs, each 
containing a large letter and the 
string of them spelling out a word, 
were fastened to a string and the 
dealer was supposed to tack 
either end to the walls, and allow 
the flier to spread across open 
space. 

“Nothing doing,” growled the 
company’s road force, after an 
attempt to make the retailers use 
the expensive idea, “it’s too com- 
plicated and too difficult to ar- 
range. A grocer might toss a 
card into his window or up on the 
shelf, but he won’t bother with 
this new scheme. It isn’t easy to 
make it work, either, for those 
cards do not always hang evenly 
and require adjustment.” 


The advertising department 
overcame this objection. It issued 
an elaborate folder, containing 


half-tones of arrangement in 
stores of. the display in question. 
Then prizes were offered—real 
-cash awards, for the most success- 
ful and artistic arrangement of 
the lithograph in stores any- 
where. A very fair proportion of 
grocers accepted the suggestion 
and hundreds of contesting snap- 
shots were received, showing that 
the display had been actually set 
up. 
The happy idea was conceived 
by a manufacturer of a diversified 
line of employing a corps of 
trained window dressers. These 
men went from store to store, 
large or small, collaborating with 
the merchant in the expert dress- 
ing of his windows. 

The jobs were skilfully done 
and in a style impossible if the 
merchant himself attempted it, 
with no facilities and no concen- 
trated knowledge. Of course, the 
manufacturer behind the move- 
ment received extra consideration 
when it came to the goods form- 
ing the displays, but the feature 
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of the idea was its great gener- 
osity and unselfishness. Every 
window trim artist did a worth- 
while job at every store. 

In another line entirely, the 
advertiser made the important 
discovery that this field was domi- 
nated by women, when it came to 
store displays and window trims. 
These particular shops seemed to 
leave it to women employees to 
handle the “prettying up” of the 
establishment. We refer, of course, 
to smaller shops in smaller towns. 

With this knowledge in mind, 
special material for trims was 
prepared that were calculated to 
appeal to the feminine mind and 
taste. It is surprising how there 
is a classification of individual 
trade tastes. Jewelers lead the 
list in exactions that have much 
to do with their own rather re- 
fined profession. Haberdashers, 
peculiarly enough, are quite as 
“fussy.” 

Although it rubbed against the 
grain of the advertiser mentioned 
above, he issued a series of six 
window cards, featuring, in their 
decoration flowers of many kinds, 
and lettering of many twists and 
flourishes. He secured immediate 
display for them in a greater num- 
ber of stores than ever before. The 
women who arranged the win- 
dows approved of them, were 
attracted to them and saw that 
they had a fine position, regard- 
less of what they advertised. 

The special showcase idea has 
been employed with satisfactory 
results, when nothing else would 
compel the dealer to give an ad- 


vertised line the conspicuous 
display it deserved. The initial 
outlay is considerable, but com- 


mends itself to the shrewd manu- 
facturer who is willing to look 
into the future. 

When a new line of fine candies, 
manufactured, distributed and ad- 
vertised by a well-known Southern 
firm, reached the visual-contact 
stage of its progress, there was so 
much competition that it seemed 
a hopeless task. 

“We can’t throw everything else 
aside and put your line up to the 
front,” was the come-back of the 
retailer, in drug stores and candy 
shops. “Why should we? Many 
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QC) It’s just as much a 
deception of the public 
to have something good 
for them and not tell 
them, as it is to have 
something bad for them 
and tell them it is good 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Another “Business Bromide”’ from Bundscho's 
little booklet, which his friends thought ought 
to have a wider publication. He'll be glad to 
send one—free, of course —if you write in for it 


g 
J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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of the lines we handled are na- 
tionally advertised and we have 
received fine treatment at the 
hands of the manufacturers. 
Their agents would come in here 
and have a grand old row if we 
suddenly decided to give you all 
the best of it, even for a limited 
period.” 

All of which was true, just, a 
fact. 

The manufacturer consulted 
with the advertising department 
and fifty beautiful cherry-wood 
display cases were built and 
dressed. They were as fine as 
any part of the equipm_nt of the 
better stores and represented an 
outlay of several hundred dollars. 

These cases were given over to 
the dealers, with the proviso that 
at least three-fourths of the total 
space be devoted to this new 
brand of candy and the name was 
painted in gold letters on one of 
the glass panels, conspicuously. 

For several months after in- 
stallations, special agents went 
around, to see that the contracts 
were lived up to. It meant that 
the dealer had added to his store 
a display case that was very good 
to look upon, and the candy man- 
ufacturer had an individual dis- 
play of his own, apart from all of 
the other candy lines then in 
stock. The plan has been so suc- 
cessful that another order has 
been given for additional cases. 
The virtue of it is that here is a 
display calculated to “stay put” 
not for a few months but for 
many years. 

Unquestionably, the dealer him- 
self has a problem in hand in 
considering the advances made by 
manufacturers and their advertis- 
ing departments. He can’t play 
favorites. He is not permitted, 
because of inter-relations of buy- 
ing and selling, to allow one 
concern to have all the best of it. 
There must be give and take, tact, 
and a willingness cheerfully to 
allow those who deserve it a slice 
of the display pie 


Fred L. Hall Opens Another 
Office 


Fred L. Hall, newspaper representa- 
tive of San Francisco, has opened an 
office in Los Angeles. 
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INK 
A Question of Dating 


Wyomine, O., Dec. 19, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 84 of your issue of Decem 
ber 15 there appeared a letter from 
Mr. Charles E, Gehring. This letter 
was written November 26, 1921, and in 
view of this date the following quota 
tion is extremely interesting: 

“The attitude of traveling salesmen’s 
organizations in suggesting that travel 
ing men boycott hotels that do not re- 
duce prices, seems absurd when we 
reflect that the prices of shoes, clothing, 
food, and everything else classed under 
the head of necessities, have not been 
reduced since the war.’ 

I feel quite sure that if Mr. Gehring 
will make first-hand inquiry of the 
manufacturers of shoes and clothing and 
the producers of food products he will 
be glad to admit that the quotation above 
might have been accurate had it been 
dated November 26, 1919, but that it 
was absolutely inaccurate on the same 
date, 1921. In fact, I am half way in 
clined to believe that Mr. Gehring’s 
statement was more or less sarcastic 
because he could not have chosen three 
commodities which have come down in 
price more than shoes, clothing and 


food. 
O. A. BIGLeR. 


Pioneer St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturer Dead 


George Warren Brown, chairman of 
the board of the Brown Shoe Co., St 
Louis, died in Tucson, Ariz., on Decem- 
ber 13, where he had gone for his he alth. 

Mr. Brown went to St. Louis in 
1873. Starting as a shipping clerk, he 
later became a traveling salesman for a 
shoe-jobbing house of which his brother 
was a partner. In 1878 he organized the 
Bryan-Brown Shoe Co., which was the 
beginning of the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry in St. Louis. 

The name of the firm was changed 
to Brown-Desnoyers in 1885. This was 
merged into the Brown Shoe Co. in 
1893. The capital stock of the first 
company was $12,000. The present cor 
poration is capitalized for $10,000,000 


London Office for for Paul Block, 
Incorporated 


Paul Block, Inc., New York, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, will establish 
an office in London in April. Herman 
G. Halstead, vice-president of the Paul 
Block organization, who will make a 
European trip in April, will open the 
London office. Consideration is being 
given by the Paul Block organization 
to a plan calling for the establishment 
of an office in Paris. 


Gunnison Has Munson Line’s 
Magazine Account 


Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New York 
agency, is handling the magazine adver- 
tising of the Munson Steamship Lines 
operating steamers to Central and South 
American points. 
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IN 40 CITIES [gums HAS 
MORE CIRCULATION THAN 
ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 

























The bulk of the nation’s business is done 
in cities of over 25,000 population. 


In 40 of these cities in the New England, 
Eastern and Middle Western States, 
{LUMBIA has more circulation than 


any other magazine. 


Where advertising produces the quickest 
turn-overs of merchandise [HLUMBIA is 


particularly strong. 


The advertising page and line rate for 
750,000 circulation is surprisingly low. 


For immediate sales use 


—— [OLumBiax 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 





WARREN KELLY 
Advertising Director 


105 West 40th Street, New York 





SEARS /& IRVING, West. Represent. NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, II. Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Reaching 

an Industry 
that is 
Buying 

Today 














Continually Aggressive 
Ts policy which has steadily carried 


National Petroleum News in 12 years 
from a small beginning to leadership in its 
field has been one of continuous pressure 
through lean years and fat. The am oil 
industry always offers a market beyond sat- 
uration for any individual seller. 





Whether your other markets expand or slow 
down, you can always get your quota in the oil 
industry, if you fight aggressively for it—it’s « lely 
a matter of the intensiveness with which you go 
after the business. 








If you want a man’s size share of this in- 
dustry’s enormous yearly expenditures, any office 
listed below stands ready to supply the basic facts 
you need for an organized sales-attack. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 
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812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: } 

TULSA, OKLA, CHICAGO NEW YORK | 






408 Cosden Bldg. 432 Conway Bldg. 342 Madison Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bldg. 
Members A. B.C. and A. B. P. 





































Checking Up on the “Big Idea” 


The Eighth of a Series of Articles on Digging Out the “Big Idea” 


By an Ex-Copy Chief 


you recall the old story of the 
lad with the fiddle who took 
revenge on the men who were 
building a steel bridge across a 
certain river and would not give 
him a job. Taking his fiddle out 
of its case, he sat down on the 
bank of the stream and experi- 
mented with note after note until 
he found the key-note of the half- 
built bridge. And then he settled 
himself comfortably and drew 
his bow rhythmically across this 
one string until presently the men 
working on the bridge felt it be- 
gin to vibrate. The fiddler fiddled 
on and the vibration increased, 
until the men became alarmed and 
besought the lad to stop, lest he 
fiddle the bridgedown. He agreed 
to stop on condition that they 
give him a job, which they did 
gladly enough for the sake of the 
bridge’s safety and their own 
peace of mind. 

Whether this story be a matter 
of fact or of fancy, it contains a 
moral for the man who has a 
product or a service to market. 
There is in every product or busi- 
ness a key-note which, if it can 
be caught and conveyed to the 
public, will cause the public to 
vibrate in accord with it. That 
key-note is the “big idea” about 
that product or that business 
which will cause the largest pos- 
sible number of people to buy it 
in preference to competing or 
substitutional products. 

The first thought of the adver- 
tiser in writing an advertisement, 
the artist in painting or drawing 
an advertising illustration, or the 
salesman in making a sales solici- 
tation, should be to find this key- 
note and use it as the main 
argument of the solicitation or 
advertisement. The aim should 
be to have the reader or the listen- 
er forget the words or the picture 
or the demonstration as such and 
remember the idea it represents. 
Obviously this is impossible un- 
less you have an idea to begin 





with, and a pretty definite one at 
that. 

In the articles which have been 
appearing in Printers’ Ink dur- 
ing the past few weeks the writer 
has taken up for brief considera- 
tion a number of methods of 
going about it to discover or de- 
velop the “big idea” or key-note 
of a product or business, the idea 
that will overbalance all other 
ideas and result in the largest 
possible sale. 

Perhaps it is only natural that 
the question should have been 


raised, “Yes, but how is one to 
know when one has the ‘big 
idea’ ?” 

The answer is simple: Check 
up on it. 


The checking up process divides 
itself into two parts. First, you 
must find out whether you really 
have an idea. If you have; you 
must then test out that idea. 


IDEA MUST BE EXPRESSED IN FEW 
WORDS 


As for the first consideration, 
you can be very sure you have 
not an idea unless or until you 
can express it in a single sen- 
tence or a phrase, or even a single 
word. Consider these ideas: 
aa the surface and you save 
all.” 

“Say it with flowers.” 

“The Greatest Mother in the 
World.” 

“Re-roof for the last time.” 

“Have you had your iron to- 


day ?” 
“Fresh!” 
“Counteracts ‘acid-mouth.’” 
These are all more than mere 
slogans; they represent basic 


marketing ideas. It does not take 
a two-page typewritten memoran- 


dum to explain them; they ex- 
plain themselves. — ; 
Unless, or until, your idea is 


as definite and understandable, 
either you have merely an angle 
and not an idea at all, or else you 
have not thought the idea clear 
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through. Go back at it and about it honestly and _  open- 
think, think, think, until you have mindedly to check up on what 
such a definite conception that appears to be the “big idea.” 
you can almost pick it up and There are several ways of doing 
handle it! this. One of the most obvious 

The word or phrase or sentence ways, and a method that is em- 
that expresses your idea may ployed invariably by some agen- 
never appear in the advertise- cies and some advertisers, is the 


ment, or may never be uttered by 
the salesmen, but it will underly 
every advertisement and every 
sales solicitation; it will be the 
key-note of your marketing effort. 

But it is one thing to find an 
idea and quite another to know 
definitely that it is the idea upon 
which to build your sales and ad- 
vertising plans and invest your 
marketing appropriation. Right 
here is where so many business 
concerns show a lamentable lack 
of common sense and business 
judgment. Months of time and 
thousands of dollars wiil be spent 
in an investigation. An idea will 
be developed. The executives 
will talk it over. If it appeals to 
them personally, that is all that is 
necessary. “How soon can we 
get the pictures and plates made?” 
is the next question. And off 
they go on a marketing cruise, 
without ever once taking sound- 
ings to see if public interest is 
deep enough to float sales. 

Why not spend at least a small 
fraction of the time and money 
spent in developing a marketing 
idea to check it up to see if it 
really is the “big idea,” the key- 
note that will cause public vibra- 
tion in the form of sales? 

Some concerns do. But in so 
many cases as almost to seem the 
rule, no time or no money is al- 
lowed for the checking-up proc- 
ess. It is a case of get the 
salesmen out and the presses 
started on the campaign right 
away. Hope and enthusiasm take 
the place of facts and conviction. 
Sometimes the result is merely 
satisfactory; sometimes it is more 
than satisfactory ; sometimes it is 
far from satisfactory. It all de- 
pends upon how the idea “takes” 
with the public. It is all too often 
merely a matter of luck. 

The present writer’s contention 
is that in a very large number of 
cases the public reaction can be 
known in advance if one will go 


door-to-door method. If the 
product in question is one used 
in or around the house, investi- 
gators are sent out to call on 
householders, with a list of ques- 
tions so framed as to register the 
housewife’s unconscicus reaction 
to the proposed appeal. And it 
should perhaps be pointed out 
right here that only by so fram- 
ing one’s questions can one get 
an accurate estimate of the pub- 
lic’s reaction to an idea, for when 
people know that they are sup- 
posed to be impressed one way 
or the other on some definite idea 
they immediately become so self- 
conscious that their reactions are 
unsafe. One man who has had 
considerable experience at inves- 
tigating says that he makes it a 
point to ask his questions in a 
very casual tone of voice so that 
people do not realize that they 
are being interviewed, with the 
result that, being off their guard, 
they give easy, natural, truthful 
answers. ; 


PROVE THE IDEA BEFORE INVESTING 
IN IT HEAVILY 


The fewer questions one has to 
ask, the better. When investigating 
to find an idea it may be neces- 
sary to ask a number of ques- 
tions, but an investigation to 
check up on an idea may very 
well require only one or two 
questions. 

Whether the product is one 
that is to be marketed to house- 
keepers, business men, stenog- 
raphers, doctors, workmen, college 
girls, or any other class of 
people, this direct personal 
checking-up can be _ depended 
upon to develop a fairly good es- 
timate of the value of a proposed 
marketing idea. Naturally, no 
idea will register a 100 per cent 
favorable vote, for no product or 
proposition appeals to all the 
people. But if enough hundreds 
or thousands of people are inter- 
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viewed, and due attention is paid 
to sectional customs, prejudices 
and requirements, a fairly accu- 
rate idea can be obtained of how 
strongly the idea will. register 
with the majority of people whose 
favor is sought. 

What applies to the house-to- 
house method of checking up ap- 
plies also to the questionnaire 
method. Bear in mind that a 
check-up questionnaire has just 
one purpose: to get the answer 
on the proposed idea. It should 
not open up the whole subject 
again. 

CHECKED BY ADVERTISING TEST 


There is another and very sure 
method of testing out an idea, or 
two or more contrasting ideas: 
the advertising or sales test. 

Let us consider the advertising 
test first. This method involves 
running small advertisements 
featuring the appeal to be tested, 
in contrast with the appeai being 
used, or some other appeal that 
seems to _ challenge attention. 
Such advertisements should con- 
tain something for which the 
reader must send—a booklet or 
a sample—or they should offer an 
actual article for sale, or solicit 
a trial order—or even a regular 
order. These _ advertisements 
should be keyed. The same space 
unit should be used in each and 
they should be run in the same 
publications. The idea should be 
given equal prominence or dis- 
play in each advertisement. In 
other words, two advertisements 
as nearly alike as possible con- 
sistent with the working out of 
the contrasting ideas should be 
prepared. 

These test advertisements may 
be any size desired, from 21 lines 
s.c. to full pages, but a quarter 
or an eighth-page is generally 
sufficient. They should run in 
two or more publications, or twice 
or more in the same publication, 
and the ideas should be featured 
so that people will see them at a 
glance. 

Mail - order 


houses frequently 


test out appeals in this way, and 
there is no good reason why the 
general or local advertiser may 
not do the same. 


Frequently this 
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form of test gives the answer 
with amazing clearness. Fre- 
quently, for a few dollars, or a few 
hundred dollars, it would insure 
the wisest possible expenditure 
of many hundreds or thousands 
of dollars. 

A well-known silverware com- 
pany developed the “big idea” 
behind its advertising in this way: 
Two quarter-page ads based on 
its old type of appeal and two 
based upon a new appeal were 
run alternately in a weekly of 
large national circulation. In each 
a book was featured, the price of 
which was twenty cents. To every 
book sold by the old appeal some- 
thing like eight were sold by the 
new. And this ratio held good 
on both insertions. The result was 
that this company knew in ad- 
vance that it had a fundamentally 
sound “big idea,’ and magazine 


and newspaper advertisements, 
trade-paper advertisements, direct- 
mail literature, etc., could be 


prepared with the assurance that 
the money was being wisely in- 
vested, not merely spent. It was 
interesting to observe how the 
campaign almost formulated it- 
self. Copy angles created them- 
selves and vied with each other 
for attention! Illustrations—and 
even the name of the artists to do 
them—at once suggested them- 
selves! Plans for booklets, trade- 
paper advertisements, counter and 
window display devices,  etc., 
tumbled over themselves! All 
because the idea was so definite 
and the public itself had said, 
“Go ahead. You have the right 
idea.” That campaign was 
launched, and has since been con- 
ducted, against a background of 
absolute conviction such as few 
advertisers have ever more than 
approximated. 

Why more advertisers do not 
use this test method has always 
been a puzzle to the writer. It 
can be done without divulging 
one’s hand to one’s competitors, 
by the simple expedient of using 
an assumed name in the test ad- 
vertisements. 

As for those advertisers who 
feel that in order to keep the pub- 
lic interested in their advertising 
they must change their idea or 
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appeal every year or so, this 
method permits testing out ideas 
for next year while running this 
year’s campaign. 

The sales test referred to is 
somewhat similar to the advertis- 
ing test, but it is conducted by 
salesmen instead of through the 
insertion of test advertisements. 
A given number of men are 
started out for a test trip of a 
week or two, half with one sell- 
ing idea and half with another, 
and they travel side by side, two 
men entering each town, each 
calling on half the trade. 

Each man should be instructed 
to stick to the definite selling idea 
furnished him, and to get all the 
orders possible by means of it. 
With four or six—or perhaps 
only two—men out, and making 
due allowance for a difference in 
sales ability, a check-up can be 
made by this method to prove out 
a trade selling idea. To be doubly 
sure, it is a good plan to con- 
tinue the test a second or third 
week and have the salesmen ex- 
change selling ideas, so that each 
man sells with both ideas. 

Another way of checking up a 
consumer selling or advertising 
idea is to get the reaction of a 
considerable number of your 
dealers. If most of them vote 
favorably, it is a pretty good sign 
that you are on the right track, 
for they unconsciously measure 
the idea against a cross-section 
of their trade. If most of them 
are doubtful, or vote against it, 
you had better take a sober second 
look at the idea. 

Sometimes an idea can be tested 
out on a very small group of 
people and a very definite answer 
obtained. Such a test was re- 
cently conducted by the head of 
a New York advertising agency 
which had worked out two styles 
of copy, based on different ideas, 
for one of its clients whose busi- 
ness was to furnish a certain 
service to business men. 

The head of this agency put a 
dozen ad proofs in his pocket one 
afternoon when he was starting 
off to the directors’ meeting of a 
company in which he is interested. 
Half of these proofs represented 
one copy idea and half another. 
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He wanted to know which regis- 
tered most effectually. 

After the business of the meeting 
was over the agency man casually 
took out the twelve advertise- 
ments and asked the privilege of 
reading them. He mixed them 
up, so that the two ideas should 
not stand out in strong contrast 
to each other. 

When he had finished reading 
those twelve pieces of copy he 
knew very definitely which of the 
two ideas to use. All of the ad- 
vertisements based on Idea A 
“took” with the assembled direc- 
tors, whereas there was a notable 
indifference to all of those based 
on Idea B. This was all the more 
noticeable because of the fact 
that they were not read in any 
particular order. 

Thus in half an hour was an idea 
tested on the very men at whom 
the client’s message was aimed 
and a new advertiser started out 
on a sound basis. 

The advertising manager of a 
company marketing a new house- 
hold appliance recently went 
about it in a very business-like 
way to check up on the marketing 
idea that had been chosen for 
this appliance. 

There are almost a dozen fea- 
tures that make this new appliance 
different from all competing ap- 
pliances, but this advertising man 
realized that to try to feature more 
than three would be a mistake. 
The question was, “Which three 
are the public going to be most 
keenly interested in?” 


A test demonstration was 
planned in the salesroom of a 
friendly dealer in a Southern 


city. An advertisement was run 
in the local papers and a demon- 
stration of the appliance was 
given each day in the salesroom 
by an experienced demonstrator, 
who was requested to jot down 
all questions that people asked 
and to note particularly what 
features of the appliance seemed 
to interest the public most. 
After the demonstration had 
been running a week the adver- 
tising manager took a train for 
this city to check up. He found 
that the first two of the three 
(Continued on page 8&5) 
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HE purchasing power that can be reached directly 

through THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is stupendous. 
Nearly 28 per cent of its readers are rated in Dun’s at 
$1,000,000 or over; 6.2 per cent at $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
and so on, as shownon the abovechart. Allowing each 
subscriber only the minimum capital for the division into which he 
falls, and omitting entirely those not rated, the subscribers to 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW represent resources amounting to the 
astounding figure of $4,262,210,000. 


To get your share of this four-billion dollar market, advertise in 


THE JRoN TRADE REVIEW 


Published Every Week—Established 1883 


Cleveland U.S.A. 


The International Authority of the World’s 
Iron, Steel and Metalworking Industries 
Member, A.B. C.—A.B. P. 
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HE man who is hit hardest 
stays down longest. 


rests 
. 
But you can’t keep a healthy man 
down very long—and when he gets 
up everyone else gets up with him. 
The automobile industry has been 
hit hard. 
But it’s getting up. 
And it’s going into 1922 with the 
optimism and the determination 
that distinguish a champion. ye 


There’s one sure indication of this: 


You’ll find it on the opposite page. 








Manufacturers in the automobile field 
are using 30% more space in the 1922 
Show and Reference Number of MoToR 
than they used in 1921. 
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ampion gets up! 


ncelet better times 


6 bes January Issue—The Show 
and Reference Number—of 
Pt MoToR has come to be accepted 
’ by the automobile worid as an 
index to the year. 
The Annual just closed shows the following com- 
parisons with the 1921 Annual. 
1921 1922 


MAKES PAGES MAKES PAGES 
Passenger Cars.... 42 58 47 84 
_ RE 7 7 ll 18 
Accessories and 


Miscellaneous... .135 124 155 146 


TOTAL....... 189 248 


The careful judgment of leaders in the industry, 
expressed through advertising appropriations, is 
that 1922 will be a good year. 


+ MoTOoR is glad to be able to present this evidence. 


VOhe NAT Bavrcben, 


Business Manager. 








Government surveys, Chambers of Com- 
merce, The Rotary Clubs—all report the 
same condition—business is slowly but 
surely getting better. 
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How to Plan Effective Direct 
Advertising 


Can a Plan be Built from a Questionnaire? 


Or is Personal Contact Necessary ? 


By Robert E. Ramsay 


HERE comes across my desk 
a letter from a national adver- 
paragraph of which is 
of interest to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers, especially those planning di- 
rect advertising and house organs: 


tiser, a 


“We do considerable direct advertis 
ing. but have not been able to get much 
help from either direct advertising 
agencies so-called, or from printers who 
claim to specialize in sales-making litera 
ture. All 


naires which they send out to prospects 


these firms have question- 


They claim if the questions are answered 
they will be able to submit a complete 
direct advertising 


bomb-proof plan for 


that will get results.” 

And then this advertising manager 
adds 

“We believe that nothing but the 
most superficial plan can be built on 
any such basis as this and our belief 


has been substantiated by experience.” 


with this man. 


Nearly a year ago in my book, 
“EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTIS- 
ING” (published by D. Appleton & Co.) 
I went on record in print publicly on 
this point: “The effective direct 
advertisement is the that most 
nearly approaches a 100 per cent. letter 
the writer to the and 
therefore, whoever is chosen to assume 


We agree absolutely 


very 
one 
from addressee, 
the responsibility of the preparation of 
advertising should be chosen 
with care. In short, the counselor 
should be chosen on the basis of SER- 
VICE and not price.” (See pages 183-4), 


direct 





tising, and must be as PERSONAL as 
possible.” 

Throughout the book will find 
emphasized my belief that real service 
can come best through PERSONAL 
contact. Seeing the need of a national 
organization to furnish such a service 
led me to join James F, Newcomb & 
Co., November Ist, where my 
entire time is devoted to PLANNING 
and CREATING effective direct adver 
tising and house organs, and acting on 


you 


Inc., on 


a professional basis with Newcomb 
clients. 

And my _ good friend, John A 
(“Jack”) Priest, who so ably “general 
chairmaned” the recent Springfield 
D. M. A. A. Convention, is our liaison 
officer who has personal contact with 
clients and prospects. and who sees 


that—if you please—we deliver the ser- 
vice which has been promised. 

Chester H. Turner, who directed the 
purchase and production of millions of 
pieces for the various governmental loan 
organizations, is personally responsible 
for the production by the manufactur 
ing department of that which has been 
created and promised. 

While “From Plan to Post Office” 
measures the scope of Newcomb facili 
ties—though we have all the other neces 
sary mechanical equipment, we can do 
but little toward planning effective 
direct advertising and house organs until 
we are in personal contact with you and 
your own individual problems. 

We have no “bomb-proof” plans all 
set up. 

As the first step we suggest that you 
attach the coupon below to your letter- 
a complimentary copy of our 
personnel booklet. 


head for 


This being supplemented on page 186 
as * for effective direct adver- 
JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO., Inc., 


443 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 


Without charge or obligation, please mail me in care of my company (letterhead 
attached) the personne! booklet of the Newcomb organization of direct advertising 


and house organ specialists. 
Name 


Address 


Position 














Id 
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appeals which had been selected 
tentatively as the ones to feature 
were unquestionably the two 
which appealed most strongly to 
the public, but that the third one 
was not so interesting to women 
as one that he had _ supposed 
would fall about eighth on the 
list. He found also that one of 
the two most important features 
needed more graphic demonstra- 
tion, or more detailed explanation 
than he had supposed necessary. 
He spent the better part of the 
day in the salesroom watching 
and listening as people came in 
to see the appliance, or stopped 
to look at it as they passed if 
they had come in to make some 
other purchase. 

When this advertising manager 
returned to New York he knew 
just how to go ahead with the 
advertising of that appliance. 
For an investment of two days’ 
time and an amount of money 
less than the cost of a single in- 
sertion of a six-inch double- 
column newspaper advertisement 
he had bought definite informa- 
tion that will make every dollar 
that company spends in the fu- 
ture at least a third more effective. 

There are many other simple 
ways to check up on advertising 
ideas, if one has an honest de- 
sire really to know the truth, and 
not merely to whitewash one’s 
pet idea. 

There are two things to re- 
member : 

First, that the people on whom 
you are trying the idea must not 
know how you hope or expect 
they will vote, or what reaction 
you wish they would have. 

Second, it is the public that 
makes the success of any product 
or proposition or project, and, 
therefore, it is to the public—or 
a section of it—that you must 
look for a check-up on your mar- 
keting idea. Experts’ opinions 
are valuable as suggestions; edi- 
tors’ viewpoints are often very 
helpful, dealers’ ideas and expe- 
riences are frequently invaluable, 
when it comes to developing a 
“big idea”; but when it comes to 
to the check-up, go to the people 
themselves. They, and _ they 
alone, know the answer. 
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Red Cross Will Have Own 
Publication 


The American Red Cross will soon 
start the publication of The Red Cross 
Courier, which, according to M. G. 
Scheitlin, director of public information 
for the American Red Cross, will be “a 
weekly eight-page tabloid newspaper 
which supplants the ‘Red Cross Bulle- 
tin,’ formerly published at headquarters 
and the pote Homer formerly published 
in the several Red Cross divisions.’ 

The new publication will be issued 
at Washington, D. C., under the imme 
diate supervision of the Red Cross In 
formation Service. The first issue will 


be dated January 5. 


Foulds Macaroni Account for 
McClure Agency 


The Foulds Milling Company, of Chi 
cago, maker of Foulds Macaroni, has 
gr its account to the O. J. McClure 

Advertising Agency of that city. The de 
tails of the advertising campaign have 
not yet been completed, but it will be 
started shortly after the first of the 
year. 


Atlanta Office for Bryant, 
Griffith & Brunson 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., 
newspaper representatives, New York, 
Chicago and Boston, will establish an 
office in Atlanta, Ga., on January 1 
This office will be under the manage- 
ment of A, E. Christophers, formerly 
with Frost, Landis & Kohn, newspaper 
representatives. 


Has “House of Youth”’ 
Account 


Shulman & Hauptman, “‘The House of 
Youth,” New York, makers of women’s 
coats, dresses and suits, have placed their 
advertising account with O’Connor- 
Fyffe, New York. 


Bert N. Garstin with 
Detroit “Times” 


Bert N. Garstin, who a short time ago 
retired from the business management of 
the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal and 
Times, has become business manager of 
the Detroit Times. 


E. J. O'Sullivan with Curtis 
Publishing Co. 


E. J. O'Sullivan has resigned from 
Long Costello, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to join the staff of the Curtis 
Publishing Company in that city. 


Norristown, », Pa., “Times” 
Appointment 
The Norristown, Pa., Times has 
appointed Hamilton De Lisser, Inc., 


New York, its national advertising rep- 
resentative. 








Should This Manufacturer Adver- 


tise in Business Papers? 
There Seems to Be at Least Three Reasons Why He Should 


St. Louvrs Avutamatic MACHINERY 
CoMPANY 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We are manufacturers of high-speed, 
automatic filling and sealing machines 
designed for the handling of certain dry 
products such as rice, coffee, baking 
powder, soap powder, etc. On account 
of the tremendous capacity of these 
machines, our appeal is limited to large 
manufacturers and we are not decided 
whether our message to possible users 
should be sent by direct mail or whether 
we should use space in those trade 
journals which they are apt to see. I 
have seen you give so much good 
advice to your readers that I am putting 
this problem up to you. 


St. Lours Automatic Macuinery Co. 
Geo. C. Prossrt. 


E would say that this ma- 
chine should be advertised 
in the business papers reaching 
this particular trade. We say this 
despite the fact that there are 
only a comparatively few users 
of the machine and these could 
easily be reached by direct mail. 
By no means would we recom- 
mend that the direct-mail work 
be discontinued. It has a vital 
part to play in the promotion of 
a product such as Mr. Probst’s 
concern manufactures. We would 
use the trade journals in addition, 
however, on the theory that the 
more avenues of approach are cen- 
tred on a prospect, the quicker he 
will yield and the more thoroughly 
he will get the advertiser’s mes- 
sage. 

That is only one reason for 
the employment of the business 
papers in the campaign. There 
are several others. The St. Louis 
Automatic Machinery Company 
cannot have a complete list of its 
prospects. New concerns are 
always going into the soap, baking 
powder, coffee, rice and other 
businesses in which canning and 
filling machinery is used. The men 
engaging in these enterprises make 
their plans for months and some- 
times for years before the business 
is actually started. In making 


their preparations, these men spe- 





cify equipment for their proposed 
plants with which they are fa- 
miliar, If they had not previously 
been in this or a similar business 
they would not be familiar with 
the necessary machinery unless 
they saw it advertised in their 
trade journals. 

Where a manufacturer sells his 
product to other industries, it is 
vital that he scout for new users 
and perhaps for undiscovered 
markets. He must explore the 
byways of every possible indus- 
try that might use his product, 
hoping to find prospects in the 
unsuspected nooks and corners. 
These prospects, because of their 
nature, are necessarily unknown 
to the advertiser. The only way 
he can unearth them is to comb 
the different industries with 
business-paper copy. 

Also, business-paper advertising 
gives industrial machinery a repu- 
tation which will cause it to be 
accepted as standard equipment in 
the trade. This advertising would 
be valuable if it attained this ob- 
ject even though it did not sell 
directly a single piece of ma- 
chinery. Unadvertised machinery 
may be of the highest quality, but 
if its brand name is not familiar 
to the trade the importance of its 
quality is minimized.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Cleveland Will Have Another 
Newspaper 

A new morning newspaper specializ- 
ing in financial, commercial, shipping 
and industrial news will appear in 
Cleveland in February under the name 
of Commercial. It will be a_ six-day 
newspaper. A syndicate of Cleveland 
business men are the financial sponsors. 


Frank F. Gilmore, Jr., 
Louisville Agency 


Frank F. Gilmore, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Inland Farmer 
and more recently with the Southern 
Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn., will be 
come connected on January 1 with the 
Margon-Robinson Co., Inc., advertising 
agency of Louisville, Ky 
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Where Is the Money for 
Advertising ? 





Are Bank Loans Made to Help Business, or to.Place Business in 
Bankers’ Control ? 


New York, Dec. 15, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I am a New York business man, 
spending a considerable sum of 
money every year in advertising. 
I prefer to remain anonymous for 
obvious reasons. This letter has 
to do with a subject which I am 
rather worked up about, namely, 
the banker and his relations to 
business. 

I have read with great interest the 
articles written by Mr. Fletcher, 
of a Chicago bank; Festus Wade, 
the St. Louis banker, and various 
other Western bankers. PRINTERS’ 
InK is doing a great service in 
presenting the view of these pro- 
gressive bankers. But I note that 
no New York banker has appeared 
in print along with these Western 
bankers, and I think I know the 
reason. They are looking at busi- 
ness from another angle entirely. 
This attitude of mind on the part 
of New York bankers is summed 
up somewhat in the following 
incident : 

I went to a friend of mine, the 
officer of a bank—a rather impor- 
tant one in New York. He lis- 
tened to my plans for increasing 
business through more advertising 
in mediums which I knew were 
right for my product, and also to 
my idea of adding salesmen. He 
then shook his head. “I can’t do 
it, old man,” he said. “You've 
come to a bank, not to a banking 
institution. I’m spending other 
people’s money—I’m not interested 
in floating new securities. The 
first thing I ask myself when you 
come to me is how we can get our 
money back if your business goes 
broke. We have to look upon 
people coming to us for credit as 
dead concerns, not as going con- 
cerns.” 

In the discussion that followed 
he admitted that good-will was an 
important item, that he himself 
when approached by a stock sales- 


man selling either bonds or pre- 
ferred stock in a company, was 
unconsciously influenced toward 
the company that had established 
its name and product in the minds 
of millions of customers. But so 
far as I was concerned and my 
company, good-will was not a 
bankable asset, and he was very 
vehement on this particular point. 
He dragged out from his ex- 
perience many horrible examples 
to confound me. He mentioned a 
certain prominent company where 
the good-will item, when the 
banker took it over, was ‘not a 
sufficiently valuable asset to offset 
the fact that the only tangible 
assets were a few leaky boats. 
Good-will, he said, was of doubt- 
ful value at best—as a bankable 
asset it was a joke. 

A few nights later, coming back 
from Chicago on the 20th Cen- 
tury, I met the vice-president of 
a prominent New York bank. We 
started talking i in the club smoker 
on the banker’s relation to business 
and I was amazed at his attitude. 
He told me in effect that he (and 
he considered himself an average 
banker, telling the gospel truth) 
didn’t give a dog-gone about bet- 
ter sales methods or how money 
was spent in advertising. He 
looked upon himself as a man 
who was dealing in a commodity 
that didn’t fluctuate—money—a 
commodity that we manufacturers 
had to get, and that eventually, if 
he extended a line of credit long 
enough to manufacturers, he 
would some time or other be in a 
position to take over the company. 

I asked him whether his busi- 
ness didn’t resemble very much 
that of the beach-comber, walking 
up and down the beach and wait- 
ing for a big ship under full sail 
to get wrecked on a reef. He 
rather objected to being called a 
beach-comber. As far as I can 
figure out he thought his business 
resembled that of a croupier at 
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Monte Carlo, 


all the risks of industry. To him 
advertising—if he considered it at 
all—was a useless piece of ex- 
pense. It didn’t occur to him to 
consider it a _ business-building 
force. It is useless to tell such a 
man that “when a bank strikes at 
efficiently applied advertising it 
strikes directly at sales—the very 
heart of business.” 

This type of banker needs 
stronger medicine. He owes busi- 
ness men an explanation to justify 
his profits and in my opinion his 
very economic existence. And I 
don’t think this type of banker is 
in a minority by any means. 

I know of one long-established 
New York bank which is just now 
considering whether or not to ad- 
vertise its own services. What 
chance has a business man who 
has built a real business by the 
force of good advertising and an 
unusual merchandising plan to se- 
cure an intelligent hearing from 
this type of banker? 

A New York banker said in a 
recent issue of Printers’ INK 
that the commercial banker has no 
interest in the business of his 
client except to see that his loans 
are paid when due. When there 
is a default, then and not till then 
does “he take a hand in manage- 
ment to protect his own interests.” 
Yet a Western investment banker 
says, “The banker of all persons 
should be the very last to do any- 
thing right now to retard busi- 
ness. Being in charge of the 
money, he really has control of 
the very lifeblood of the country’s 
commercial system. I think that 
Printers’ INK is in a peculiarly 
advantageous position to carry out 
largely important missionary 
work. I think it can get oVer to 
the banker the correct understand- 
ing of advertising and when this 
is done there will be no possible 
excuse for the banker applying 
dangerous restrictive measures. I 
do not believe that the bankers in 
the latter class are numerous, but 
I must admit I find it difficult to 
express myself in conventional, 
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raking in at every 
turn of the wheel his invariable 
percentage, and sooner or later 
“getting” the man who was taking 
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conservative language when talk- 
ing about them.” 

This latter banker is in the 
Middle West; the former is a New 
York banker. I should think the 
investment bankers would like to 
make it easy for themselves to 
co-operate in helping business to 
keep going. If this is not a func- 
tion of bankers I have been mis- 
informed. If bankers call loans 
only to take over business, and 
have no other interest in a manu- 
facturer’s business, I am interested 
to know it. I had thought that 
role was reserved for the man 
who holds the mortgage on the old 
homestead in a melodrama—the 
kind of a mortgage that is always 
foreclosed in a blinding snow 
storm at midnight. Do all New 
York bankers have one attitude 
and all Western bankers another? 
If so, what is the exact geographi- 
cal line? As a business man I am 
thinking seriously of taking Hor- 
ace Greeley’s advice. 

A friend of mine in a city south 
of New York had an experience 
with a banker which also makes 
me believe those in our section are 
far different from those in the 
West who have been writing so 
interestingly in Printers’ INK. 
He had been getting excellent dis- 
tribution and sales on a certain 
article of wearing apparel in 
which he had sewed a label and 
which he had advertised exten- 
sively. He told me that a year and 
a half ago when he was expand- 
ing, there were more men from 
banks trying to get him to take 
money when he didn’t actually 
need it than there were advertis- 
ing men after his account. *. 
did expand a little too rapidly, I 
suppose, but he was certainly 
urged on by all sorts of bank rep- 
resentatives. He was going along 
fine. He had a product for which 
there were great possibilities. 

Then came the slump. By that 
time he was so obligated to the 
bankers that they told him exactly 
how to run his business. He 
couldn’t get his goods in one or 
two big department stores on ac- 
count of his label. The bankers 
said it was time to liquidate. They 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Making Dealer Co-operation 
Replace Advertising 


How sales resistance to a Water Softener was 
overcome by educating dealers in a new way 


The backbone of many present day sales in- 
creases is effective dealer co-operation. Lack 
of it is writing the business history of many 
concerns in red ink. 


The Borromite Company of America were 
keen enough to realize that plans which work 
for the dealer will produce what limited funds 
cannot buy. Their sales chart would astonish 
many concerns investing ten times as much. 


Dealers will co-operate — if you know how. 
We do. 
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The AUTOMOBILE 


Keeps Pace with the 


Can this be said of any 


In the six months ending last September, 16,648 new concerns 
entered the retail automobile business. In the same period there was 
a net increase in the number of firms engaged in the business of 10,059. 


An increase of over one-seventh in six months’ time is a remarkable 
growth. It means a great opportunity for increased selling and the 
establishment of new dealer connections. 


All these new firms must buy goods. They constitute an attractive 
market in themselves. Their business is well worth going after, for 
establishing satisfactory connections now means big business in the 
future. 


Is your business keeping pace with the industry’s 
growth? Are you going after the business of these new 
firms? Do they know all about the products you make? 


These are serious questions. If you cannot answer them affirmatively 
it means you are leaving the cultivation of this fertile field to enter- 
prising competitors. 


You can make your business keep up with the industry's growth and 
at the same time reach a large percentage of these new concerns— 
and do it at very moderate cost. 


Use the AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL. It is the one 
publication in the automobile field that has kept pace with the 
industry's growth—and it has done even better. While the industry 
increased one-seventh, the Journal’s paid circulation increased nearly 
one-fifth! Here are the figures: 


March— 32,080 July— 35,783 
April— 32,435 = 

May— 32,965 August 37,104 
June— 34,411 September— 38,127 


Increase March to September—6,047 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
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TRADE JOURNAL 
Industry's Growth 


other automobile publication ? 





Since then the paid circulation has continued to increase rapidly. The 
figures now are: 


a November net paid 40,123 


This is an increase of 8,590 in net paid circulation in nine months’ 
time. Much of this increase is from these concerns just entering the 
business. They are the finest kind of sales prospects for you. Adver- 
tising to them should prove tremendously profitable. 


While the AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNALS circulation 
has been more than keeping pace with the industry’s growth, other 
publications in this field have been losing circulation, some at a very 
rapid rate The AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL rates 
have not been increased, neither have the publications with shrinking 
circulations reduced rates—on a service basis of what you pay for 


and what you get th AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


rates are lowered and the other publications’ rates raised. 


Thus they are falling back, while the industry and the AUTOMO- 
BILE TRADE JOURNAL are forging ahead. 


a 

i Through the JOURNAL you can reach at least every 
other man in the trade. To do this without the 

JOURNAL would require the combined efforts of at 

least four other publications. 

The AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL is the best buy 

in the field because it reaches the largest number of 

trade prospects, with the least amount of waste, at the 


lowest cost per unit. 


Use the publication that will carry your message to the big waiting 


market— it’s the good old JOURNAL. 


Market and 49th Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
OOOO 
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All the Nations of the World 





Cardinal Mercier , Count Karolyi 
Richard Washburn Child . Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


Kenneth M. Goode, Editor 


have been crowding into our front 
yard within the last five years. As 
a result our own business prosperity 
has become dependent on conditions 
in other countries. 


Did you see the ‘Weather Map of 
World Business Conditions” in ‘the 
December issue of Hearst's Interna- 
tional? You may have a copy on 
request. Another map _ showing 
changes for the month appears in— 


The January Issue 


Thomas E, Marshall . Margaret E. Sangster 
F. Britten Austin . Robert W. Chambers 
Bessie Beatty . Bruno Lessing 
F. E. Baily . Owen Johnson 
Donn Byrne . H.G. Wells 
Zuloaga . Alfons Mucha 
John Temple Graves 
Roland Pertwee 
Walt Mason 
Rex Beach 
K. C. B. 





EARST'S | NTERNATIONAL 
AliberaL it ‘Education 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


Gabriele. d’Annunzio 


Richard H. Waldo, Publisher 











“Bought because it’s wanted” 


35 Cents 
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placed more emphasis on letters 
from two department stores than 
they did on his entire plan of dis- 
tribution, which was being built 
up gradually and which was bet- 
ter business by every system of 
measurement than I know any- 
thing about. The upshot of the 
matter was that they insisted he 
tear out his labels and sell to the 
department stores so that he could 
liquidate quickly. These bankers 
spoiled a perfectly good advertis- 
ing account, one that I am sure in 
a few years of consistent adver- 
tising would have been a leader in 
its field. This, then, was one 
other Eastern banker’s attitude 
toward advertising: “Tear out 
the labels; don’t establish a trade- 
mark; sell unnamed, unbranded 
merchandise; do anything to get 
rid of your product. Don’t spend 
any more money on advertising— 
if you do, I'll call your loan.” 
Are all the bankers who possess 
a broadminded, constructive atti- 
tude located west of the Allegheny? 
“PERPLEXED.” 


Government’s Follow-up in 
Advertising 


“Are you going to Europe? If so, 
Uncle Sam is very much interested in 
knowing about it. Scattered through 
the larger cities of America, the United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, has been running a series 
advertisements on our merchant marine 
service to Europe. An interesting cou- 
pon also formed part of each ad. 
answered one of them. 

“Within a few days two very fine 
booklets and a series of small folders 
arrived, giving me all the possible in- 
formation I could want regarding the 
trip itself, the governmental prelimi- 
naries necessary, the estimated cost of 
the journey, etc. A week later I re- 
ceived a letter saying that the Govern- 
ment had turned over my inquiry to the 
operators, the United States lines in 
New York City. They, in turn, sent 
me a very well gotten up booklet, en- 
titled ‘Going Abroad.’ 

“Verily, when our Uncle Samuel 
starts direct-mail advertising to boost 
his dream of decades—a merchant ma- 
rine—he knows the value of persis- 
tency.”—Bulletin of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, Inc. 


Utica Agency Will Have 
Syracuse Office 


The Wortman- Corey. Potter Company. 
advertising agency, Utica, N. Y.. will 


establish an office at Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Seiberling Tires Are to Be 
Nationally Advertised 

The Seiberling Rubber Company, of 
which F. Seiberling, founder and 
former president of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, is president, in 
business-paper advertising says, in out 
lining its sales policy to prospective 
dealers: 

“It is our responsibility to maintain 
adequate and continuous national adver- 
tising, to build reputation and good-will 
which our dealers can turn into sales. 

fe believe that a single line of 
high-grade tires, with no unnecessary 
sizes, grades and discounts, is easier to 
sell, brings fewer complaints and adjust- 
ments, assures quicker turnover and 
makes more profit for the dealer. 

“We believe that repeat orders are the 
life of a successful and growing retail 
business. We propose to co-operate with 
Seiberling dealers to that end, and state 
our conviction that a first sale rightly 
made means repeat orders at lower 
selling cost. 

“We shall print and publish our re 
tail sales policy so that every Seiberling 
dealer shall know what he can expect 
of us and what we expect of him.’ 

In this trade advertisement this com 
pany says that its tires will not be 
ready for distribution till early in 1922. 

a Bailey, formerly with the 
Goodyear company, has been made vice- 
president, in charge of sales. 

It was reported in Printers’ Ink of 
September 22 that Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland, had been retained as adver- 
tising counsel by the Seiberling com- 
pany. 


Use Circulars to Open Spring 
Campaign 

Cleveland garment makers opened 
their 1922 spring selling campaign with 
the issuance of 10,000 large circulars 
to the retail trade, designed to pave the 
way for the salesmen. The circular has 
a front page in colors and discusses the 
style trend in women’s wear for the 
coming season. It is issued by the 
Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and will, to some extent, take 
the place of a formal spring opening. 


B. F. Hews with Sacramento 
“Union” 


Bert F. Hews, formerly general man- 
ager of the Northern California Oil 
News, Sacramento, Cal., has become 
managing editor of the Sacramento 
Union. Mr. Hews was at one time 
editor of the Sacramento Star, and was 
previously connected with the Union as 
promotion manager. 


F. K. Thompson with 
Andrew Cone Agency 


Francis K. Thompson, recently with 
the Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. as account manager, has joined 
the Andrew Cone General Advertising 
Agency, New York, in a similar ca 
pacity. 











Making the Characters in Adver- 
tising Illustration Register the 
Sales Story 


A Noticeable Advance Marks Commercial Art Progress in the Delineation 
of Facial Expression 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


’ 


66 HE faces tell the story.’ 
This idea has been advanced 
by more than one famous painter, 
who concerned himself far less 
with accessory details than with 
the studies of character as 
reflected in the human expression. 
The “wooden face” of the old 
days is seen less and less. Every 
attempt is made to put a thousand 
words of text into the expression 
of a single face. 

So important is expression 
deemed by one advertiser, the 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., roaster of 
Maxwell House Coffee, that a 
campaign just launched devotes 
itself exclusively to this theme. 
Large heads are of less conse- 
quence than the stories told by 
the expressions of the faces. 
Delight, intense satisfaction, plea- 
surable joy at the thought of a 
piping hot drink of the beverage, 
glowing ecstacy, all of these are 
stronger human documents than 
long sentences and heavy blocks 
of text. 

There is one study in the Max- 
well series that demonstrates just 
how far the modern advertiser is 
willing to go in this respect. It is 
the shaggy head of an old man, a 
grinning, angular, queer old chap, 
but with such a grin as comes only 
with supreme happiness. He has 
drained the last drop of coffee 
and it has obviously “hit the 
spot.” 

Imagine using “expression” as 
the sales theme for a container 
label! It is done in the case of 
the new Penick Syrup. All of the 
old traditions of label making 
have been discarded for the clean- 
cut, jovial study of a laughing 
young boy, spreading the product 
upon a slice of bread. We doubt 
whether it would be possible to 
secure a more expressive idea for 
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a label of this character. Surely, 
no still-life picture could hope to 
accomplish as much. The expres- 
sion of the boy, as he spreads that 
bread, tells all the advertising 
story at a quick glance. And, in 
order to bring the significance of 
the design to the attention of the 
public, preliminary pages of a 
magazine campaign reproduce the 
container and an enlargement of 
the label boy, side by side. 

Incidentally, in food-stuff ad- 
vertising, it was once rank heresy 
to depart very far from the still- 
life illustration. If you sold pears, 
then reproduce a pear on the 
label. Advertisers are discover- 
ing, however, that there can be 
more salesmanship, pictorially, in 
the act of eating the product and 
the enjoyment of the user. 


CHARACTER STUDIES IN ALL SORTS 
OF MEDIUMS 


The labels of containers of all 
kinds are illustrating what hap- 
pens when you use the contents. 
Magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising follows up, with expressions 
of faces that tell a story that must 
be “read” by those who are not 
apt to go deeply into text. The 
modern trend in posters is for 
simplicity, regardless of size. The 
twenty-four sheet of today is apt 
to carry merely one large head, 
wonderfully studied out, and most 
skilful in its character delineation. 

It is not unusual for an artist 
to scour the community for just 
the right characters to fit his ad- 
vertising story. The more out of 
the ordinary they are, the better 
for his purpose. Conventional 
characters are unpopular. The 
remarkable success of many of 
the tobacco posters can be traced 
to the expressions of certain faces 
in them, whimsical, jolly, earnest. 
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lithography to the passer-by. They 
live in almost every sense of the 
word. 

A series of posters was recently 
issued for a nationally advertised 
soap, and expressions of faces 
put them across. It was not tech- 


fi & : 


MAXWELL HOUSE 


COFF 


diso Maxwell Ho Jeg 
CHEEK:-NEAL COFFEE CO. 





ENJOYMENT UNALLOYED IS EVIDENCED IN THIS 


ILLUSTRATION 


nique, not idea, not copy. The 
artist who made the originals 
managed to transfer to paper the 
sweet, innocent, pink-and-white 
charm of young  maidenhood. 
Then the poster illustrations were 
put into magazine advertising 
because of their marked success. 

In a series of illustrations such 
as that, we will say, now being 
used for Duofold Underwear, 
expressions of faces mean nine- 
tenths of the message. Characters 
must register more than mere 
action; they must convey ideas. 
They must depict what is going 
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They literally “speak” out from , 
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on in the mind of each type. The 
chap who dances and dances, in 
an uncomfortably warm room and 
is still happy over it, must show 
as much in his face, while the un- 
comfortable fellow, in the prickly- 
heat underwear, leaning against 
the wall, fanning himself and 
nagging his collar 
is telling a story of 
sad discomfort. 
There have been 
many character 
Op study compositions 
in this series, but in 
every case, the faces 
are of first signifi- 
cance. Little else 
matters. 

Almost everyone 
knows, by now, the 
\ Bon Ami _house- 
keeper. She is easily 
recognizable from 
month to month, 
year after year, as 
tthe same little come- 
ly person, who 
really enjoys house- 
work and always 
smiles at the most 
humble task. 

It has been pos- 
sible for the adver- 
tiser to show, more 
clearly than by the 
written word, that 
this woman is vast- 
ly assisted by the 
product. Her face 
certainly says so in 
a universally under- 
stood language. 

Again we have 
occasion to refer to 
the remarkable and 
highly artistic series of studies of 
heads: for Beech-Nut peanut but- 
ter. If anything, they grow better, 
from season to season, and this is 
high praise, for they have been ex- 
cellent from the start. It has been 
for the most part, a continuous 
series of character studies of 
children, 

And here we have expressions 
that are extravagant, expressions 
that are frankly out for effect, the 
expression of the small child who 
never does things by halves and 
who, when his appetite is tickled, 
shows it unmistakably. 
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The puckered mouth, the raised 
eyebrow, the dancing eyes; all are 
elements of expression that makes 
the tiny faces almost leap from 
the printed page with realism akin 
to life itself. 

In this case, the advertiser 
wants it distinctly understood that 
the product does more than merely 
please. It makes the youngsters 
fairly shout with pleasure. In a 
number of cases, where this type 
of expression is wanted, it has 
been found wise for the artist to 
pose a model, take a photograph, 
and then draw _inspirationally, 
from the print. No mere model 
could hold some expressions. 

The camera artist is beginning 
to accomplish better things in 
character study than was true a 
short while ago. 

Notable have been the illustra- 
tions for Carnation Milk, with 
their types and expressions and 
unique little dramas of every- 
body’s home. 

It may be grandmother, by a 
sunny window in the kitchen, en- 
grossed in her cook book—and the 
face a study of peace, of quiet, of 
domestic charm. 

The demand for expressive 
faces, telling stories, is suggested 
by a series recently put out for 
Walkover window card display 
to be used by dealers in towns all 
over the country. In this case, 
every face must accomplish a 
definite objective as told by a 
dealer himself: 

“Buying can be stimulated by 
injecting a little good cheer into 
people. They are glum. That’s 
why there has been a buyer's 
strike everywhere. A _ retailer 
can’t warm up his prospect. Make 
‘em realize that the old world is 
not so bad, after all. Can’t we 
put a dash of sunshine into our 
windows ?” 

And the advertiser said “Yes.” 

The result was a series of 
character studies of men and 
women, all smiling. Never were 
there so many smiling, happy, 
buoyant faces before. 

When a window was filled with 
the cards, it radiated happiness, 
optimism. 

And the public responded. 
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“Ask ‘Em to Buy” 
Sales Plan 


A sales promotion movement which 
has attracted attention among manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers of 
automotive equipment is the experi- 
ment which the American Automotive 
Association is conducting. Around the 
slogan, “Ask ’Em to Buy,” the asso- 
ciation has planned a campaign to 
stimulate the sale of motor accessories 
which has made its influence felt in 
half of the American States and in 
Canada. 

The merchandising director of the 
association is presenting the sales pro 
motion plan all over the country to 
territoria. oups of jobber salesmen 
and manutacturer salesmen wherever 
these are available. Prepared addresses 
are supplied to assist them in carrying 
the movement to their customers. Re- 
inforcing the slogan, “Ask ’em to Buy,’ 
is a practical motion petees film show- 
ing the garageman how to turn his 
a into the cash drawer. 

State vice-presidents of the 
A.E.A. are arranging meetings of job- 
ber and dealer groups at which concrete 
information about successful methods 
of advertising, displaying, demonstrat- 
ing and selling automotive equipment 
is presented. The association is apply- 
ing sales promotion not merely to 
equipment called accessories but to re 
equipment or replacement  ‘aeened and 
to shop equipment and tools. 


Slogan of 


Campaign to Boost 
Grand Rapids 


The Advertising Club of Grand Rap- 
ids, = has started an advertising 
- ign, the purpose of which is to 

rand Rapids to the people who 
line ‘Gun Local newspapers, outdoor 
advertising, business papers, moving pic 
ture slides and direct-by-mail methods 
will be used in emphasizing the slogan, 
“Grand Rapids—A Good Place to Live.” 
The first advertisement of the campaign 
which was run with the slogan as a 
caption occupied a page of newspaper 
space. Advertising agencies, printers, 
engravers, newspapers, business papers, 
outdoor advertising companies and all 
others involved in the campaign are con- 
tributing their services or space free of 
charge. 


Canadian Paper Becomes 
Semi-monthly 


The Farmer's Advocate and Home 
Journal, Winnipeg, Manitoba, after 
January 1 will be changed from a 
weekly to a semi-monthly, published on 
the tenth and twenty-fifth of each 
month 


Val Fisher with Saxe Agency 
Val Fisher, who has been doing spe- 
cial work for The Modern Priscilla, 
Boston, has been made head of the 
copy department of the Saxe Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., Boston. 
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Small-City Ohioans are 
Home Owners 




















The population of Select List cities is 
made up of home owners—permanent 
residents. 


They are not only prosperous and good 
buyers, but they take an active interest in 
every local institution—their newspaper, 
for instance. 


In Select List cities there are few negroes 
and foreigners, and a very low percentage 
of illiteracy. Your advertising in Select 
List Papers is read by all the buyers. 


Intimate Circulation 


Every Select List Paper is 
read two or three times. 


Write for the 125-page book 


of intimate circulation facts. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E. Ward 


Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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From Nothing to $22,000,000 
in Forty -F ive Years 
The Story of W. L. Douglas 


N 1876 W. L. Douglas established his business in 

a four-story, wooden shoe factory at Brockton, 

Mass. Today that factory has become the largest in 

the world under one roof, and during 1921 did a busi- 
ness that made its gross sales over $22,000,000! 

This great success has been due almost wholly to 
the personality and undeviating policy of W. L. 
Douglas himself. He has been one of America’s 
splendid “radical reactionaries.”’ He did many things 
that his competitors said were impossible to do—but 
once he formed a successful policy he never deviated 
from it a hair. 

He taught the trade that shoes can be trade- 
marked. He taught it that shoes can be sold with a 
price stamped on every sole. And he demonstrated 
that a big business can be built on a medium-grade 
line of shoes. In the face of almost savage criticism 
he has followed an advertising policy which has meant 
millions of dollars of sales. 

Always alert to try the so-called impossible, always 
consistent, never varying from a successful policy 
once it was formed, W. L. Douglas is one of 
America’s big individual successes. 

Read his intensely interesting story as he told it 
himself to Roy Johnson. 


In PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY for January 
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There are more than thirty other worth-while 


articles in the January Monthly 


“How to Keep a Business from “Growing Old” 


“These 


“The ages of a business correspond with the ages of man and 
similar ideas rule. A young man must go forward—and so 
must an enterprise. A middle-aged man proceeds vigorously 
but with caution; so does an established enterprise. A mature 
man looks carefully at the risk before trying new things, and 
so does an enterprising establishment. And finally an old man 
is busy hanging on to what he has. And so is an establishment.” 
So speaks Benjamin H. Jefferson in his stimulating article. 
And he tells still further what the symptoms of a business 
decrepitude are—and how they can pe best treated so as to 
assure a business an almost eternal youth. 


Specialty Men Trained to Sell 5000 Items” 


When a salesman for the Liquid Carbonic Company goes out 
on the road he has to be a specialty man in 5000 different items 
as widely varied as bottling machinery and fruit juices, soda 
fountains and drinking straws. It is some job to pick and 
train men for jobs like that, but this company has been doing 
it successfully for a long time. A. R. Brunker, president of 
the company, has told just how these men are chosen and 
educated in an interview that is of value to every manufacturer. 


“Sticking to One Idea Made Campbell’s the National Soup” 


Here. is a company that was making at one time over 200 
different products—and selling them at an annual loss of over 
$60,000. Today it makes only about a tenth that number of 
products and is the leader in its field, besides being one of 
America’s biggest advertisers. The story of Campbell’s Soups 
is that of a business that within twenty years has shifted 
almost entirely its whole manufacturing, advertising and selling 
policies, of a business that has found itself. 


“American Business Can Save $100,000,000 a Year” 


Imagine a $100,000,000 annual bill that is wholly unnecessary! 
Imagine $100,000,000 literally thrown away because business 
men are too careless or are unwilling to learn. Today business 
men are complaining about high freight rates—but they will 
not go down into their own shipping departments and study a 
question which would mean an enormous saving to them. 


Articles like these are real reasons why PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY is read carefully by leading business and adver- 
tising executives. The actual experience and viewpoint of 
the other fellow is always helpful. You could find no better 
reasons why advertising in the MONTHLY pays. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 Cents a Copy—$2.00 a Year 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
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ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 





Our relations with the 
client are perhaps more 
intimate and confiden- 
tial than is the rule, since 
we try to workasa part of 
his organization rather 
than as a factor outside it 
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Automobile Dealers Sponsor a 
“Safety-First” Campaign 





For Their Own Good, Indianapolis Dealers Use Advertising to Prevent 
Automobile Accidents 


GAFETY-FIRST campaigns in 
American cities that are con- 
cerned with automobiles, gener- 
ally spring from a popular de- 
mand. Usually they are backed 
by municipal authorities or semi- 
official organizations. 

In Indianapolis a campaign of 
this sort had a different source. 
In that city automobile dealers— 
anxious that their customers make 
the products they sell assets to the 
community and not nuisances— 
sponsored such acampaign. These 
dealers, acting through their own 
organization, the Indianapolis Auto 
Trade Association, with the idea 
of making such a campaign worth 
while to themselves, the automo- 
bile driver, the pedestrian and the 
traffic policeman, worked out a 
plan that makes their campaign 
shine forth like a lonely star in 
the maze of safety-first campaigns, 
past and present. 

This Indianapolis campaign 
(which by the way was not called 
a “Safety-first” campaign, but a 
“Walk Right—Drive Right” cam- 
paign) stands forth because it 
aroused curiosity and interest. 

They obtained these factors by 
means of a contest conducted in 
the advertising columns of an In- 
dianapolis newspaper. This con- 
test was the nub of the whole 
campaign. Here is the whole idea 
as the association announced it in 
large newspaper display space: 

“Every day for thirty-one days 
we are going to show you partial 
views of some well-known auto- 
mobiles. 

“The first thing you must do is 
to name each car shown—and this 
should be easy if you will keep 
your eyes open or talk to friends 
who may happen to know this par- 
ticular car—and at the end of 
thirty-one days send in your an- 
swer to the ‘Walk Right—Drive 
Right’ manager of the Indianapo- 
lis Automobile Trade Association. 
“There is one other important 








thing you have to do, but remem- 
ber that first of all—simply tear 
out the illustrations shown each 
day for thirty-one days in the 
News, write the name of the car 
in the list you start, and at the 
end you should have forty-seven 
correct answers on the automobiles 
to be shown. 

“Here’s the one other thing you 
are to do in order to get a chance 
at the $500 prize money. Write 
a suggestion of fifty words or less 
which you believe will help in 
reducing accidents on the street. 
You may have an idea right now 
as to how streets can be made 
safer for pedestrians, or how 
drivers should be checked up in 
some certain way—but no matter 
whether it is a suggestion for the 
main thought in some new city 
ordinance, a practical idea, apply- 
ing to our street crossings, or your 
thought regarding carelessness of 
any kind that can be prevented, we 
want the best idea on this subject 
that Indianapolis has to offer. 

“This association has always 
been active in promoting safety of 
the streets. Our ‘Walk Right— 
Drive Right’ movement will strike 
a popular chord and the biggest 
object we have in this contest is 
to get Indianapolis to speak its 
mind on the subject. We will pay 
you for being one of the speakers.” 

This contest brought response. 
But it must not be thought that 
the contest was relied upon to do 
the entire job single-handed. The 
municipal authorities of Indi- 
anapolis aided this campaign. In 
the midst of it the Board of Pub- 
lic Safety arranged for a detail 
of policemen to devote an entire 
week’s time to inspecting brakes, 
signals and registration cards on 
automobiles using the streets of 
the city. 

During the week when police- 
men inspected automobiles, taking 
the records of the Indianapolis 
Board of Public Safety as au- 
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thority, there was a_ surprising 
drop in the number of automobile 
accidents if comparison be made 
with preceding weeks. 

The national encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic 
was entertained at Indianapolis 
during the week following the 
police inspection period. It was 
estimated that the attendance at 
this convention was approximately 
30,000. One can visualize in a 
moment some of the traffic per- 
plexities a police department has 
on its hands when its city has had 
a sudden inflow of 30,000 men and 
women who are between the ages 
of sixty and eighty years. Indi- 
anapolis did not have a single 
serious automobile accident that 
week. A search has been made 
of the official records, and no- 
where is it shown that an auto- 
mobile driver had any kind of an 
accident that involved one of these 
old soldiers during that week. 

The following week Indianapo- 
lis was the meeting place for a 
convention of 40,000 Indiana school 
teachers. At the risk of repeti- 
tion, it is again said that no serious 
accident befell one of these visitors 
to Indianapolis. 

The automobile dealers’ associa- 
tion feels that the campaign ac- 
complished all that had been hoped 
for it. Its members believe that 
automobile owners have a better 
appreciation of the traffic laws; 
that pedestrians have more respect 
for the rights of automobile driv- 
ers, and that there is a more wide- 
spread interest in automobile own- 
ership in Indianapolis. 

It is a peculiar fact, and one of 
much interest, that the winner of 
the contest was a boy of sixteen 
who has never driven an automo- 
bile. 


Why Cookies A Are Not So 
Good as They Used to Be 


Sr. Lours, December 17, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Here are the observations of a corner 
druggist that might interest you. 

It is the custom for housewives around 
Christmastime to bake cakes and cookies 
for the family. As a consequence I al- 
ways sold more or less spices, oils and 
flavoring extracts. The spices for a cer- 
tain cookie that requires a half-gallon 
molasses and enough flour to make a 
dough ‘used to be a great seller. The 
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— was big enough to mix a batch 
of these spices and have them ready for 
use, 

For some years past I noticed a steady 
falling off of the demand for these 
spices and often wondered why. No- 
ticing that my wife had not made any 
of these cookies for some years I asked 
her why. 

Her answer was: “Oh! You can’t 
bake any good cookies with this molasses 
you buy nowadays. It has no taste.” 
So there was the solution. 

Thinking the matter over, it came to 
me why do manufacturers of such a 
staple as molasses allow glucose manu- 
facturers to crowd them out of the mar- 
ket? An imitation is an imitation no 
matter how you use advertising. People 
who know will rather do without if they 
cannot get the genuine. 

H, A. Kine. 


Staff Changes of Worcester 
“Telegram” and “Gazette” 


Benjamin Pearson, formerly of the 
editorial staff of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Herald, is now in charge of the mer- 
chandising department of the Worcester 
Telegram and Gazette. Mr. Pearson 
also will edit “The Ad-viser,” published 
weekly by the Telegram and Gazette for 
Worcester retailers. 

. C. Hourihan, recently with the 
Benjamin Advertising Corporation, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is now a member of 
the creative department of the Telegram 
and Gazette. 

David J. Whelan, formerly of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Worcester Evening 
Post, has become a member of the ad- 
vertising department of the Telegram 
and Gazette. 


New Accounts for Merrill 
Agency 

The Ralph W. Merrill Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has secured the 
accounts of the Falls Motor Company, 
of Sheboygan Falls, Wis.; the Perfex 
Radiator Company, Racine, Wis., and 
the Standard Washing Machine Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Plans now are under 
way for an extension of the advertising 
activities of the three companies during 
the coming year. 


New Departure Account for 
Campbell-Ewald 


The New Departure Manufacturing 
Co., of Bristol, Conn., manufacturer of 
ball bearings, coaster brakes, bells and 
bicycle hubs, a unit of the General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich., has 
given its advertising account to the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 


Joins Boston Agency 


C. F. Blanchford, formerly with the 
Frank K. Nathan Company, has joined 


the Saxe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston, Mass, 
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SIXTEEN NEW USES OF WHICH HE 
HAD NOT THOUGHT 
Spe client knew his own industry. Years of spe- 


cialization enabled him to estimate accurately its 
ability to absorb his product. But he did not realize 


the opportunities in other industries. 


Our investigation, however, uncovered sixteen new uses in other 
fields for this product, increasing its potential market a hundred 
times. 


This report, a part of our service, made a book of approximately 
100 pages and contained not merely a survey of his market, but 
the opinions of over 35 experts in their respective fields as to its 
applicability. together with their suggestions for its application. 


A complete sales plan for reaching each field guided him in his 
merchandising work. 


It is this constructive extra service that has broadened the field of 
this organization from preparers of copy to promoters of sales by 
every legitimate method from the magazine page to the spoken 
word, and has maintained a steady, healthy growth for nearly 
fifteen years. . 


WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 


Advertising 
60 HIGH STREET - BOSTON MASS. 
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What Is a 
Wood Flong? 


Since the Announcement in Printers’ 
Ink, and through other mediums, that 
we will in the near future use this 
Flong in our Mat Department, we 
have had’ many inquiries. 


WOOD FLONGS 


are not printing plates. A Flong is the 
practical term for papier-maché in 
which an impression is made and is 
then called a “Mat” which is the ab- 
breviation of Matrix. The WOOD 
FLONG derives its name from the 
organization who has developed same. 
We will soon use this flong as it is more 
flexible, permitting us to make a deeper 
and smoother-faced mat. 


Samples will be sent on application. 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


Largest maker and distributor of 
Advertising Plates 


CINCINNATI 


200 Fifth Avenue, Monadnock Block, 205 Kresge Bidg., 
New York City Chicago Detroit 


























Getting Quick Distribution among 
Dealers and Distributors by Mail 


Campaign of U. S. Light & Heat Corporation Gets Orders for 10,000 
Batteries on First Mail Announcement 


ee W. E. Brewster 


Of the U. 


T is seldom that an advertising 

campaign is required to do so 
many different things in a short 
space of time, and do them so 
thoroughly, as the campaign which 
our company executed to intro- 
duce its new Ford-type electric 
battery to the trade and the 
public. 

Just as soon as our factory had 
the battery ready for the market 
we were up against time. News 
travels fast in the automobile ac- 
ces:ory field, and if we wanted to 
get anywhere with the new battery 
we knew we had to beat every- 
body else to it, or get beaten. 

The situation held a number of 


interesting features for sales and 
advertising men, and the way we 
solved our problems may prove 
suggestive to others. 

In the first place, the U. S. 
Light and Heat Corporation, of 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.,. early in 
1921, decided to bring ‘out a new 
Ford-type battery which could be 
sold to the motor car manufac- 
turer for the equipment of new 
cars, and to the consumer for re- 
placement. The new battery was 
built with the approval of the 
Ford engineers and is one of the 
four makes adopted by the Ford 
company as standard equipment. 
Moreover, it was built to retail to 
the consumer for $25 in exchange 
for an old battery of any make, 
and for $26 when no battery is 
taken in exchange. 

In bringing out this new battery 
we had two sensational things to 
talk about: The big replacement 
field among Ford owners and the 
low price. (The Ford-type battery 
formerly made by the company 
sold for about $31.) 

The problem was to get a full 
description of the battery into the 
hands of our own branch offices, 
salesmen, distributors, USL ser- 


. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


vice stations and dealers the mo- 
ment it was ready for the market 
and to place the same proposition 
before our prospective service sta- 
tions and dealers, all without 
unnecessary loss of time. 

We wanted an advertising cam- 
paign that would announce the 
new battery to the trade and at 
the same time help the trade get 
orders for it. In other words, 
the campaign had to be a “two in 
one”—a combination dealer and 
consumer appeal. 


SPEED A PRIME REQUISITE IN THIS 
CAMPAIGN 


Speed was of vital importance, 
and we wanted immediate results 
—namely, orders for batteries. We 
therefore decided to use a direct- 
mail campaign to get the business 
we wanted, to get it before any- 
body else could get it, and at the 
same time give our dealers a cam- 
paign that would be of the great- 
est effectiveness in helping them 
to get business. Announcements 
in the business publications and 
national magazines would supple- 
ment the direct-mail campaign. 

The first thing we did was to 
issue a preliminary announcement 
of the entire campaign. In less 
than twenty-four hours this first 
piece of matter was printed and 
mailed under first-class postage to 
our full list of seventy-one dis- 
tributors and 4,600 service stations 
and dealers. It resembled a four- 
page letter-folder in appearance, 
pages one and four being blank 
and pages two and three being 
printed in “spread” style. The 
heading was “Order Your Stock 
of USL Ford-Type Batteries 
Now!” It was folded and mailed 
in a No. 10 envelope, which in 
addition to the name and address 
bore the red caption “An Urgent 
and Important Message for USL 
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Service Stations. Read It at 
Once! Begin Now to Increase 
Your Profits!” 

This preliminary announcement 
brought long-distance telephone 
calls, telegrams, and orders for 
about 10,000 batteries. 

Probably the thing which made 
this first mailing piece so effective 
was the way in which the message 
was condensed to such small 
space. The dealer had the whole 
campaign vividly set before him 
on two pages. The various fea- 
tures were tabulated. Price was 
featured first—the new battery “at 
the rock bottom exchange price 
of $25, together with a_ sensa- 
tional national advertising cam- 
paign, will stir up a tremendous 
demand.” 

The dealer was told that “hun- 
dreds of thousands of Ford cars 
are ready for new batteries right 
now. More than half the cars 
produced today are Fords. In 
time there will be more battery 
replacements for Ford cars alone 
than for all other cars put to- 
gether. That’s the reason for the 
ridiculously low price of the USL 
Ford-type battery—so that you 
can get in on the ground floor— 
take the cream of the Ford busi- 
ness now waiting—establish your 
station as headquarters for high- 
quality, low-price batteries.” 

Following this were listed the 
other features in order, one of the 
most important of which was the 
“Jumbo Broadside Poster” sign, 
25 by 38 inches, to be mailed to 
every Ford dealer, garage owner, 
battery station and repair man in 
the country. Then followed ref- 
erence to the magazine campaigt, 
business-paper advertisements, ex- 
tra broadside posters, outdoor ad- 
vertising, newspaper advertising, 
sales letters, envelope enclosures, 
dealers’ signs and other features. 

Across the bottom of the folder 
in large type appeared the fol- 
lowing: “Don’t wait to write— 
Wire your Distributor! Wire at 
once !” 

I feel that a very large measure 
of the success of the campaign 
was due to the character of the 
mailing pieces. The poster, re- 
ferred to in a preceding paragraph, 
was designed, copy written and 
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drawings completed, printed in two 
colors, folded, clipped, stamped 
(with two-cent postage) and 
mailed in three weeks’ time. It 
went to 50,000 battery stations, 
garages, and the like, in the 
United States, and 5,000 in Can- 
ada. A post-card was enclosed 
for the dealer to sign and mail 
after indicating by check mark the 
nature of his interest, whether 
further information on the deal- 
er’s proposition, prices on battery 
plates and separators, or an order 
for batteries. 

Advance copies of this broad- 
side were also mailed by first- 
class postage to all USL branch 
offices, salesmen and distributors, 
and packages of twenty-five, fifty 
or a hundred were later mailed 
by parcel post to the distributors 
so as to give them a supply for 
use when soliciting their terri- 
tories. 

This poster had a double func- 
tion—it was designed to sell the 
dealer in two ways. That is, if the 
dealer got it, read it,. liked it, be- 
lieved it and did everything but 
order a battery, he would probably 
hang it up to see whether it would 
attract enough attention from car 
owners to bring orders. 

When the dealer opened it up 
after receiving it in the mail, he 
got the message in a series of 
three progressive spreads. Spread 
One, announced the battery—why 
the dealer should be interested. 
Spread Two—further details, the 
list of seventy-one distributors 
and why the dealer should pass 
the information about the new 
battery along to his customers. 
Spread Three—a poster in heroic 
size for the dealer to hang up in 
his place of business, reading “We 
have it! The New USL Battery 
$25 for Fords.” 


DEALERS PROVED WORTH OF “HELPS” 


Many dealers hung up the 
poster, and some of them got ex- 
cellent results. For instance, we 
had experienced difficulty in se- 
curing satisfactory representation 
in a certain Pennsylvania town. 
One of our salesmen walked past 
the principal hardware store and 
saw the large poster hanging 
in the window, He dropped in 
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Printed by 
The Stirling Press, N.Y. City 


Bound by 
Robert Rutser & Son, New York City 


“Machine Tools Made in 
America” is the catalog of the 
National MachineTool Builders’ 
Association of New York City. 
It lists the products of 80% of 
the machine tool builders in the 
United States, and its descrip- 
tive matter is translated into 
three foreign languages. It is 
significant, therefore, that the 
binding material selected for so 
notable a catalog was— 
INTERLAKEN 
















BINDING of INTERLAKEN Book Cloth 
onthe outside of your booklet or cata- 
log signifies to everyone that there is a 
message of importance on the inside. 
Our cloth-bound booklet, “Getting Your Booklet 
Across,” describes, in detail, the economy and 
selling influence’ of cloth bindings. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS Providence, R. I. 
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GUESTS OF HOTELS 


never had service like this until the SERVIDOR came into use, and 
hotels that have not yet adopted the SERVIDOR will not be able to 
render such service until they do adopt it. 

* * * 


This is a striking instance of where substitution fails utterly. Guests, 
when once they experience the convenience of the SERVIDOR and 
the service they get through it without coming in personal contact with 
hotel employees, are not content with any other kind of service, 
although they are compelled to put up with what they can get in hotels 
that have not yet seen the light regarding this greatest of all hotel 


innovations. 
THE DOOR 
THE BOOK 
THE ARTICLES 
THE MARKET 


are all together in SERVIDOR hotels and work together to the com- 
plete satisfaction of guests, who gladly | and enthusiastically certify ‘to 


SERVIDOR service. 
THE BOOK 


in which I am asking you to place an advertisement because it will 
pay you to do so, is kept in a conspicuous and convenient place in all 
bedrooms in SERVIDOR hotels. It is consulted daily by thousands 
upon thousands of guests who find they have forgotten some necessity. 
This book is an encyclopedia of necessities. 

* * * 
The articles you make, Mr. Advertiser, if advertised in the SERVIDOR 
BOOK will meet with an immediate sale, because the market where 
they are always in stock is within the SERVIDOR hotel, or the hotel 
is in such close touch with it that quick service is given to guests. Yet 
the only thing guests do is to lift the telephone receiver in their bed- 
rooms and say: “Please get so and so and deliver it to my room. 
Whatever is wanted by guests, they get promptly. It is placed in the 
SERVIDOR from the outside and is received from the inside by guests. 
No annoyance or inconvenience of any kind is associated with the 
transaction. Whatever the cost of articles ordered may be, is put on 
the bill of guests by the hotel at regular retail store prices. 

” * * 


THIS IS A COMPLETE 
SALES AND SERVICE TIE-UP 


I cannot conceive of any medium exercising greater power as a com- 


bined sales and service force. 
- * - 


MR. SMITH, in charge of advertising in the home office at 101 PARK 
AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, will gladly supply you with convincing 
proofs as to the economy and effectiveness of advertising in the 


SERVIDOR GUESTS’ SERVICE BOOK. 
Have you yet seen a copy of this Book? 
* 


If not, one will be mailed to you without cost. 
* * + 


Look over the advertising pages. 
* * 
You will see many of the most successful advertisers in the country 


using space regularly. Sincerely yours, William C. Freeman. 
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and asked the dealer about it, who 
said it had come in through the 
mail and he had put it up in the 
window to see what it would do. 
Alfeady, the dealer said, he had 
received orders for five batteries. 
He did not have them and wanted 
to know when he could get them. 

The direct-mail campaign con- 
sisted of two additional broad- 
sides, both 25 by 19 inches in size, 
each mailed under one-cent post- 
age to the full list of 55,000 names. 
The three broadsides were mailed 
at intervals of sixty days. 

A valuable feature in connection 
with the mailing out of the broad- 
sides was a series of two con- 
sumer letters for the use of the 
dealer. These letters were printed 
in two colors, after the style of 
the broadsides, and one of them 
was addressed “Mr. Ford Owner,” 
and the other * ‘Personal and Im- 
portant.” They were signed with 
the dealer’s name in longhand to 
avoid imprinting in small quanti- 
ties. A charge of four cents a 
name was made against the dealer 
to cover cost of postage, signing, 
addressing and mailing the two 
letters. The letters were folded 
twice to the size of a No. 10 en- 
velope and fastened with a one- 
cent precanceled stamp. 

We believe this campaign was a 
success because it was thoroughly 
merchandised to our own organi- 
zation from the start. Letters to 
our service stations and dealers 
mentioned the campaign repeat- 
edly and urged them to take ad- 
vantage of the advertising being 
done for them. 

About the time each broadside 
was issued our full-page an- 
nouncements appeared in trade 
and national publications. 

The first broadside brought 800 
return cards and twenty orders 
for sixty-six batteries, The sec- 
ond broadside brought 411 return 
cards and the third 236. These 
inquiries, about 1,500 altogether, 
came from high-grade dealers— 
very few curiosity seekers among 
them. The returns from the 
third broadside were better, in 
quality, than those from the first 
and second. 

While the percentage of returns 
was entirely satisfactory, the chief 
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The 
AutomosiList 


Circulation over 


60,000 


Exclusively among 
Automobile Owners 


UR New England 

circulation is larger 

than that of all other 

Automobile magazines 
combined. 


We have a larger circu- 
lation than any other 
Automobile magazine 
published in the United 
States. 


For Rates address 


The 
AutomosiList 


Beacon Building, Boston 


A. H. GREENER, 116 W. 89th St., N. Y. 

A. A. BALDWIN, 14 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 

W.C. ORR, 822 Huron-Sixth Bidg., 
Cleveland. 


BERT BUTTERWORTH, AGENCY 
516 Citizens Nat’! Bank Bidg.,Los Angeles 
414 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
CARL A, SCHULENBURG, 

613 Security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Growing Plant 
Growing because here ad- 


vertising experts write your 
folder, booklet, announce- 
ment and brochure — then 
see that type, and text har- 
monize. A creative print- 
ing service. 


Growing because a one- 
time job, a single mailing 
piece has the attention that 
puts it in printing Class-A. 


Growing because we sup- 
ply graphic examples of 
ulustration, writing and lay- 
out—also dummies that 
demonstrate with figures 
that attract—to responsible 
houses assigning us their 
printing problems. 


Fill out the coupon below: 


COLUMBIAN SERVICE, 
Columbian Printing Co., 
815—I4th St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 
Gentlemen: We are !"terested in 
selling......... by Direct Mail. 
Outline a plan. We are interested 
in (a) Booklet; (b) Leaflet; ©) 

Folder for ... 
(Name, product or business) 
Suggest (a) ideas; (b) copy; (c) 


dummy. 


nl 7 Tinting — othe 


815-14th St.NW Washington ~~ D. - 
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_ of the campaign was the 
stimulation it gave our own 
sales force and the fact that it 
made selling easier for them. 
From May 1 to September 1 ‘we 
were able to increase the number 
of our distributors by 25 per cent, 
and the total number of our 
dealers and service stations 4 per 
cent. 

Besides getting service station 
business with our direct-mail cam- 

paign, we used the broadsides to 
stimulate interest among auto- 
mobile manufacturers who were 
prospects for our batteries. 

One of the methods we adopted 
for bringing the broadside to the 
attention of the right individual 
was reproducing the message on 
the reverse side of our sales man- 
ager’s card, clipping the latter to 
the broadside and mailing it in a 
special envelope under first-class 
postage to a selected list of about 
700 automobile executives. This 
circularizing was very effective. 

The campaign was a_ success 
from every point of view. One 
of the t. ings which gratified us 
particularly was the effect it had 
on our distributors, service sta- 
tions and dealers. We received 
hundreds of letters of a con- 
gratulatory nature on the way in 
which the campaign was merehan- 
dised, and it was the enthusiastic 
co-operation of our dealers which 
made the campaign so successful. 


Los Angeles Agency Has New 
Accounts 


The W.. O. Thompson Mf 
Pasadena, Cal., maker of “Ford Baieseui 
Oiling Systems, ” has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Aubery & Bo 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles. 

Other new accounts of this agency 
are: The Warnerlite Co., Inc., iceless 
refrigerators and electric water "heaters, 
Pasadena; Paxton Battery Guard Co., 
battery guard for automobiles, Los 
Angeles, and the Kay Bee Mfg. Co., 
K-B spotlights, Los Angeles. 


New Account for Seattle 
Agency 

The Eckart Plumbing and Heating 
Company of Seattle has placed its ac- 
count with The Izzard Company ad- 
vertising agency of that city. This 
agency is placing a campaign in farm 
publications for the Hill - raulic ram, 
manufactured by The Seattle Machine 
Works. 
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An impression of 
Advertisers’ Hall, 
the assembly room 
in the new Procter 
& Collier Adver- 
tising Agency and 
Printing Plant. 


7 0A} DVERTISERS’ HALL, the spacious 

high-vaulted assembly room in the new 

Procter © Collier plant, was included in 

this model advertising agency structure to accommodate a very 
important part of Procter © Collier advertising service. This 
is the planning and direction of sales conventions preceding ad- 
vertising and merchandising campaigns. Our merchandising and 
research departments are organized to mobilize, supervise and 
participate in such assemblies,and Advertisers’ Hall provides the 
ideal place for them—away from the usual factory surround- 
ings and in an atmosphere surcharged with business promotion. 


PROCTER & COLLIER” 


COMPANY 


ADVERTISING + MERCHANDISING + PRINTING 
MCMILLAN ST. AT READING RD., CINCINNATI 
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“You dont mean to tell me that 
Hart Schaffner & Marx pay any- 
thing for the advertising they’re 
running in the American Legion 
Weekly!” 


Your Western advertising manager 
told us that a manufacturer said that 


to him 

This manufacturer noticed that we 
hadn’t said much about our clothes; we 
hadn’t tried to sell them He thought 
that advertising that didn’t do those 
things wasn’t worth much— 


That’s a common mistake 


We advertise not to cultivate sales— 
but to cultivate belief in us That’s 
the best way to sell, because everyone 
likes to buy from those they believe in 


You can be sure that any advertis- 
ing that makes friends is advertising 
that’s worth paying for 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 























The above advertisement appeared in the Dec. 23 issue of The American Legion Weekly. 






































The “Eteria” Idea 


Self-Service Proves Especially Popular in the Far West 


By J. M. Castle 


you ‘people back East had 
better look out or the “Eteria” 
will get you. Here, in Southern 
California, it has become what 
theatrical men call a “riot.” 
Every town within fifty miles of 
Los Angeles has its cafeterias, its 
grocereterias, its sweeterias, its 
buffeterias, and its marketerias. 
Only recently in Pasadena I saw 
a Kafeteria boot and shoe store! 

“Eteria” is merely self-service, 
a la California. It is based on 
the shortage, temporary or per- 
manent, of “help.” And _ the 
theory of it is that the buying 
public and the retailers being 
mutually interested in solving the 
problem, should join hands and 
“do something.” 

The attitude of the retailer 
seems to be “Wait on yourselves, 
good people. I'll make it worth 
your while.” The attitude of the 
aforesaid good people is “Lead 
us to it.” 

So—! 

The “Eteria” idea, so I am told, 
was first applied to the matter of 
meals. Somebody, who had not 
the least notion of what he was 
letting loose on a_ defenseless 
world, opened a “self-service” 
restaurant. He called it a “Cafe- 
teria.” The patron providing 
himself with a tray, a napkin, a 
knife, a spoon and a fork, takes 
his place in a long line of men 
and women who, like himself, are 
in need of food. He places the 
tray on a narrow counter, moving 
it—and himself—past an almost 
endless variety of food—soups, 
meats, fish, salads, vegetables, 
fruits and desserts. “I'll take 
some of that,” he says. “And 
that.” “And that.” “And that.” 

One advantage, and it is a great 
advantage, is that you see what 
you are getting; and how large 
the portions are; and whether or 
not they look appetizing. 

Some of the cafeterias in Los 
Angeles have carried things 
pretty far. They have orchestras! 
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The linen is spotlessly clean. The 
floors are carpeted. There are 
flowers on every table. The food 
is excellent. For eighty or ninety 
cents, one can get as good a meal 
in the better cafeterias of Los 
Angeles as one would have to pay 
two or three dollars for in a New 
York hotel. It seems to me, 
then, that the “Eteria” idea—as 
applied to meals—has simply justi- 
fied itself. But I am not at all 
sure that that is true of many 
other lines of business. There ap- 
pears to be slight difference be- 
tween the prices which some of 
the: “grocereterias” ask and those 
which are the rule in the cheaper 
grocery stores. And it is an ag- 
gravation to have to wrap one’s 
purchases, particularly if, as is 
generally the case, the proprietor 
of the store appears to have all 
the time there is. Not in one, but 
in more than a dozen grocer- 
eterias, I have seen the boss 
chatting with friends while his 
customers struggled to wrap up 
a loaf of bread, three or four cans 
of condensed milk, a pound of 
coffee, some sugar and half a 
dozen cakes of soap. It is “self- 
service” with a vengeance. But 
the buying public stands for it. 
Women go five blocks out of their 
way, passing the doors of perhaps 
half a dozen groceries of the con- 
ventional type, to patronize a 
“grocereteria.” 

Is it any wonder that nine 
grocers in ten have rearranged 
their stock and have added 
“eteria” to “grocer?” 

The “Eteria” idea, as applied 
to boots and shoes, takes a some- 
what different form. The store’s 
floor space is divided into com- 
partments, one for each size or 
price of shoe. The customer, 
knowing the size he wants, goes 
to No. 7 or 8 or 9, as the case 
may be, selects the style of shoe 
he is looking for, tries it on, pays 
for it, and carries it away with 
him. Once more the boss wins, 
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Trade-Mark 
Your Packages 


with a distinctive 
design 


Ever notice that some 
package goods look re- 
markably like others? 


Change the name of the 
concern and they would 
do for one as well as 
another. They may be 
beautifully colored, but 
there is nothing distinc- 
tive about them. 

Make your packages 
“stand out’—different 
from the other fellow’s. 
Let them represent your 
particular product. Give 
them a trade-mark; one 
that is easy to remember 
and recognize. 

We will be pleased to co- 
operate with you in creating 
a Trade- Marked package 
design of such distinction 


that buyers are bound to 
remember. 


KARLE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC CO. 


Offices and Plant 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
512 Fifth Ave. 7 Water St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
130 N. Wells St. Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 
112 South St. 
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for the customer does practically 
all the work. 

“Sweeteria” is a misnomer. As 
far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, no candy man has yet 
allowed his customers to pick and 
choose as they see fit. It might 
be dangerous to do that. And I 
haven’t yet found out what a 
“buffeteria” is. Some day I will. 

That the “Eteria” idea will 
gradually work itself Eastward is 
extremely likely. The theory on 
which it rests is fundamentally 
sound. Everybody who knows 
anything about business is fully 
aware of the fact that before the 
war, many retailers went to ex- 
tremes in their desire to give 
“service” to their customers. Too 
many orders came in over the 
telephone. And in an unbeliev- 
ably large percentage of purchases 
the cost of delivering goods wiped 
out all the profit. My belief, 
however, is that, in California at 
the present time, the pendulum 
has swung too far in the opposite 
direction. It is right and proper 
that the average housekeeper 
should pick out the things she 
buys. And if there is a saving 
she cannot object if she is asked 
to take them home. But to wrap 
them up while the proprietor of 
the store talks politics with a 
friend—that, I think, is rubbing 
it in. 

Meanwhile, I get the impression 
that many one-time grocery clerks 
are out of jobs. 

New Accounts with Olson 

& Enzinger 


Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency, has secured the adver- 
tising accounts of og * Minneapolis wi 
Regulator Company, inne lis; 
Schwab & Sons Bay » 22: 
Sheboygan Beverage Company, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.; Kellogg Seed Company, Mil- 
waukee; Elto Outboard Motor Company, 
Milwaukee, and the Wisconsin Cheese 
Producers’ Federation, Plymouth, Wis. 


Chicago Newspaper Represen- 
tatives Choose Officers 


The Newspaper Representatives’ Asso- 
ciation ef Chicago has elected these offi- 
cers for 1922: President, H. K. Clark, 
of the New York Sun and Herald; =es- 
president, W. F. Kentnor, of Benja 
& Kentnor; secretary, W. H. Stoc rel: 
treasurer, H. E. Scheerer. 
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Candy Association Defers 
tion-on National Advertising 


The executive committee ef the Na 
tional Confectioners’ Asseeiation ei the 
United States recently devoted the 
greater portion of two days’ time try- 
ing te decide on what action should be 
taken on a national educatienal cam 
paign for candy. 

It was the opinion of this committee 
that it would be inadvisable to begin 
such a campaign within the near future. 
It was decided that much preliminary 
work would be required in the way otf 
showing members the value to be de 
rived from national educational adver 
tising. The publicity committee of the 
association was instructed to undertake 
this preliminary work. V. L. Price, 
president of the National Candy Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., is chairman of 
this committee, 


Mail Early Campaign 
~ 
a Success 

Reports to the Post Office Department 
from postmasters of leading cities and 
the superintendents of the various divi 
sions of the Railway Mail Service indi 
cate that the volume of holiday mail 
handled this year showed an approxi 
mate increase of 20 per cent over 1920. 
Only one or two post offices showed a 
decrease. 

The Post Office Department reports 
that business men, newspapers, chambers 
of commerce, postal workers and the 
public in general co-operated in the c am- 
paign for early Christmas mailing and 
for the proper preparation of mail. 
The peak of Christmas mailing was over 
before December .20. 


Proves 


Returns to Fairchild Publica- 
tion Staff 


Clark F. Ross, formerly sales and 
advertising manager for the S. S. Mil 
ler Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., has re- 
joined the advertising staft of the Fair- 
child Publications, New York, in charge 
of advertising in the Cleveland office. 
Mr. Ross was in Philadelphia as Penn 
sylvania manager of the Fairchild Pub 
lications for three years 


J. Johnson Company Appoints 


A. E. Fiegel 


The J. Johnson Company, Chicago, 
outdoor advertising, has appointed A. 
E. Fiegel, Inc., New York, as_ its 
Eastern representative. A. M. Sweyd. 
formerly president of the A. M. Sweyd 
Company, advertising agency, New 
York, is tre asurer of the Fiegel organi 
zation. A. Fiegel is president. 


R. W. Crompton Now with 
Street & Finney 
R. W. Crompton, formerly with Louis 


C. Pedlar, Inc., art counsel, New York 
has joined the staff of Street & Finney, 
New York advertising agency. 
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What’s 
Coming 
1922? 


When will business turn 
definitely upward? 


How about prices; up 
or down? 


Will sales pick up? 
How much? 


Babson’s Reports 


Special Barometer Letter—off 
the press January Ist—gives 
you the plain unbiased facts 
on the present situation, and 
forecasts coming conditions 
with remarkable accuracy. It 
contains information of vital 
importance to every executive. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Barometer Letter and 
booklet, “Increasing Net Profits” 
—is available for distribution 
to interested executives, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary 
when you dictate the morn- 
ing’s mail. 

Merely Ask for Bulletin N-55 
ROGER W. BABSON’S 
STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


(Suburb of Boston) 














The Largest Organization of 
Ite Character in the World 














fe Cu OF Here 


Oo 
M For Your Z 
EMO Secretary ; 
Write Roger W. Babson, founder of = 
the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: 
Please send me 
Bulletin N-55, 
and booklet— 
“Increasing Net 
Profits’’—gratis. 


Pins usnnonsme tenataaaasnnneniicerecitt 
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A Call tor Figures 
Tus Barrett Company 
Boston 
f Printers’ Ink 


Mass., Dec. 23, 
Editor 


1 have just been reading the letter of 
arles E. Gehring on the 
“The High Price of a Room and Bath,” 
which appeared on a Page 84 of Printers’ 


topic of 


mebody who 
nand answer 
this 1 ‘+r in one of issues 
When I read Mr g's Statement 
that the prices of shoes, ing, etc., 
have not been reduced since 47 war, I 
can’t help but wond what section 
this man does his yecause it 
New England, whe t 
shoes ond a 
manufac tured, 
wer 
Tue Barrett 
ALEXANDER, Sales 


MPANY 
Manage: 


New 


Ww. B 


‘The Filling Station” a 


Publication 
The Filling Station, a new monthly 
tres on, has been issued by the Gulf 
Company, Houston, Texas. 
ys it is “a journal for 
petro eum jobbers,” 
ily it wil I be a mer- 
It comes for the 
t ting the filling station 
owner to increase sales. od wi ill carry 
the new idea f oil s Its 
pages will in wled of that 
which is practical in assist- 
ance. While in no sen a ee mn 
it will at time ave articles that carry 


Ou 
new 
dated 


E. Watson 


Watson, who for the last 
t secretary of the 
ufacturers’ Asso- 

quarters in New Or- 

eart disease while 
in St. Louis on 


Death of Geo. 


George E 
sixteen years has 
Southern Cypress 
ciation, with head 
leans, La., died of 
on a visit to relatives 
December 21 

Mr. Watson went to New Orleans in 
1905 where he organi ized the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Associat’on. 
She thereafter, a national campaign 


~~ non! 
Pp 


arize the uses 


Has 


Sternfield-Godley Agency 
New Account 

Carl Fische musical 

ments, New York. has placed his ad 

vertising acc Ss ; G 

Inc., New York agency. 

in progress in a list of newspapers 


lealer in instru 


campaign 1s 


T. Ross 
both of 
Wales Ad 
as manager 


artment 
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Mail C. O. D. Shipments 
Should Be Based on Orders 


Postmaster Morgan, of New York, 
has called public attention to the fact 
that “the mailing of articles collect on 
delivery to persons who have not ordered 
7 consented to receive the goods is a 

lation of instructions in the United 
States Official Postal Guide 

“C. O. D. shipments,” he says, “should 
in all cases be based upon bona fide 
orders for the contents of the parcels 
To send articles C. O. D. which have 
not been ordered or requested by the 
addressee is not in conformity with the 
C. O. D. service and may be construe: 
as an attempt to defraud and as a viola- 
tion of the law. 

‘The public is requested to bring to 
the knowledge of the postal authorities 
all cases of such practice.” 


Will Advertise to Cut 
Corn Yield 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is preparing to launch an adver- 
tising campaign to the farmers of the 
Corn Belt urging them to plant more 
clover and less corn next year. This 
will be urged on the basis that it will 
be in the interests of good farm man- 
agement and also bring about a reduced 
corn surplus for 1922. The farmers 
will be told that by planting such crops 
as alfalfa, clover and soy beans the 
soil will be improved and that compe 
tition against corn will be lessened in 
the same degree. 


Shoe 


G. M. Spangler with 
Association 

George M. Spangler, until recently 
business manager of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association and before that 
manager of the convention bureau of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
has become executive secretary of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
The next convention and exposition of 
that association will be held in Chicago, 
January 9 to 12 


Austrian Archduke Joins News- 
paper Advertising Staff 
Archduke Leopo Id Ferdinand of A 
tria has been made a member of the 
advertising sta a Vienna newspaper 
ace rding to di spatches. The former 
scion of nobility is more widely known 
by his al ypted name, Herr Wolfling, 
and by his exploits in “bucking” the 

Emperor Francis Joseph 


Form Advertising Service 
Agency in London 
Charles H and W. Teigr 

~ 


mouth Shore have established the S 

Selling Service, an advertising service 
agency, in London, England. Mr. Stir 
rup and Mr. Shore have been engage: 
in advertising work in the United States 


Stirrup 
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The Universal Desk Calendar 


1921-1922 
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The Universal Desk Calendar has more inter- 
esting features than any other desk calendar 
on the market. They are outlined above. 


The size of the calendar itself is 3x 41% 
inches. Itis handsomely printed in brown ink 
on an India tint paper, and it is erected on a 
dignified steel stand enameled in a rich brown. 
Sent by Prepaid Parcel Post 


Single Calendar $1.00 
Six for $5.00 Twelve for $9.00 


THE SOUTHGATE PRESS, 85 Broad st. BOSTON 





Put one on every desk 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN 
percent of the 
the country. 
MICHIGAN 
ing pays. 
MICHIGAN'S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN 


your business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 


ten 
of 


tans 
hides 


advertis- 


wants 
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| Ward Baking Company Adver- 
| tises War Citation 


The Ward Baking Company is capi 


talizing in full-page newspaper space 
| the fact that it has been cited for its 
service during the war. The citation 
by the Quartermaster General of the 
army reads as follows: 
“For special meritorious services 
during the World War in voluntarily 
offering their laboratory for the use of 


and voluntarily furnishing the 
Arkady Yeast food at cost.” 
from the War Depart- 
ced as is the certificate 


army with 
That letter 
ment is reprodu 
of merit 

The copy accompanying the repro- 
ductions ties up the citation with the 
fact that “today we are supplying the 
people of this great city with delicious, 
nutritious bread made in the same way 
as the bread which sustained the health 
and morale of our gallant soldiers over 


| the army 





| there. The American army fought its 
way through the Argonne and the Hin- 
denburg line on bread made accordin 


to the patented processes of the Warc 
Baking Co.” 


Uses Toy Railroad to 
Advertise Insurance 


with its trains, 
is one of 


A toy electric railroad, 
signals and other equipment, 
the newest adjuncts of insurance ad- 
vertising in Cleveland. John A. Griz- 


| 
zard, founder of the Grizzard Insurance 
Savings System, has borrowed a page 
from the toy dealer and incorporated 

| it into his insurance story. 

The miniature railroad is installed 
2 a store window in Cleveland. A train 
leaves Outlook station, the first stop 
being Opportunity. It slows down for 


and picks up speed 
given a clear track 
to Independence Finishing the run, 
a grade, crosses.a bridge and 
through a tunnel to start over 


Uncertainty switch 
at Success and is 


climbs 


goes 


again. Mr. Grizzard believes that this 
is the first time that this method has 
been used in America to advertise 
insurance 
| Has Sohmer Piano Account 
| The advertising account of Sohmer 
& Co., piano manufacturers, New York, 
will be handled by Mears Advertising, 
Inc., New York. This account includes 
| the retail advertising as well as the 
| wholesale advertising. 
| Credit Association Convention 
in Indianapolis 
nnual convention of the Na 


Association of Credit Men will 
be held at Indiana apol is from June 6 to 


“Farmer and Breeder” Moves 


to Sioux Falls, §. D. 


Farmer and Breeder. published semi 
mthly, has meved from Sioux City 
Ia.. to Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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You can plan and create a wonderful 
railway —build tracks and cars of the 
finest kind. But if it is stretched 
through a section where there is 
neither freight nor passengers for it, 
it dies. 

A very important work of ours is 
to map out your advertising right of 
way. 

: 7 ry y 
Te Lt us what you expect your ad- 
vertising to do and what preparations 
you have made to meet producing 
and distributing demands. 

Then our job is to tell you what 
space youshoulduseand the mediums 
in which it should appear. 

Often we advise a small appropria- 
tion; sometimes we urge the necessity 
of making it larger. 


But we show why in either instance. 
? ’ ’ ’ 


We study your products and their 
market ; we study your selling meth- 
ods; we analyze competitive markets 
and competitive advertising until we 
know what you should do. 


7 7 7 ry 


Many people feel that an advertising 
agency merely wants to persuade the 
advertiser to spend money. A good 
advertising agency cannot operate on 
that basis. 


We believe we help our customers 
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The “Brass Tacks” Side of It 


to invest their appropriations wisely 
and profitably. 


y ’ ’ ’ 


InvesTING your advertising appro- 
priation in a way that will make it 
pay is important. It is vital. 

It comes first w'th us—for when 
that is decided we know how to plan 
and prepare your advertisements. 

It may be an unusual suggestion 
—but we should like to solicit your 
account on the basis of how best to 
spend your money. 

When you audit your books, your 
cold blooded auditors do not have 
any pretty pictures or rounded phrases 
or smooth text in their minds—they 
sift things down to show whether or 
not the dollars worked for you. 


’ ’ 7 7 


Ovr greatest effort is to handle your 
advertising money so that the audit 
will show that it is an investment, 
not an expense. 

We should like to talk with you 
about this ‘‘brass tacks’’ side of 
your advertising. 

Then, if we interest you on that 
part of our service, we believe we 
can very readily show you that the 
other important work which rounds 
out that service will be profitable for 
you. Please write, telephone, or wire 
us and we will make an appointment 
at your convenience, in your office 
or any one of ours 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN COMPANY 


Associated with Charles F. Higham, Ltd., London, England 


NEW YORK W ASHINGTON,D. ¢ CHICAGO 


1 West 37th Street 
AKRON, OHIO 
Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 


610 Riggs Bldg. 





104 S. Michigan Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Call Bidg. 
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Whichr 


2,100,000 widely scat- 
tered general medium 
circulation for 


$11.00 


PER LINE 





OR 


5,740,000 concentrated 
newspaper circulation 
in 25 centres of in- 
dustry and wealth for 


$10.33 


PER LINE 





Che SGlobe 








HIS is the vital question 

which must be faced by 

big business dependent 
upon modern advertising for 
sales and expansion. The very 
life of many a big business 
to-day hangs in the balance, 
vainly seeking outlet for pro- 
duction. 

Business cannot stand the 
drain and waste of throwing 
money blindly at the map for 
advertising which cannot be 
hooked up to the dealer or a 
branch outlet. Business can- 
not stand the drain of paying 
for unproductive circulation— 
circulation at points where 
there is little or no possible 
market. 

Dealers everywhere prefer 
daily newspaper advertising, 
and know that it is the only 
thing that will move the goods 
from their shelves. 


Yours on Request 


NO CHARGE 


The undersigned has prepared a 
newspaper page ad which ntsa 
map showing twenty-five cities, a list 
of newspapers covering these cities, 
their October 1, 1921, circulations, 
and their December 1, 1921, advertis- 
ing rates. This page will be mailed 
to anyone asking for it. 


JASON ROGERS, 


Publisher New York Globe. 
New York, December 29, 1921. 
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Do You Analyze Your Business 
from the Right Angle? 


Dealers’ 


Response to Request for Information Enables Manufacturer to 


Effect Important Policy Changes 


By A. J. Reiss 


Of the Acme White Lead 


SUALLY when a board of di- 

rectors or the managing staff 
wants to analyze their business, 
especially from a sales angle, they 
will either hire a firm of outside 
engineers to do the job or else 
turn it over to the auditors’ office 
to handle. 

Whoever gets the job will, nine 
times out of ten, tackle it from 
one angle—the inside. 

They will pore over sales re- 
ports, expense reports, advertising 
schedules, travelers’ reports, etc., 
and in the end will compile a 
forty-five-page closely typed book 
of findings which will deal, in a 


theoretical way, with each of the 


elements which make up “busi- 
ness” and will tell the firm what 
“the reports indicate” should be 
done to increase business or meet 
some unexpected crisis which may 
demand a complete reversal of 
policy. 

The Acme White Lead and 
Color Works sells its products to 
the consumer through the dealer 
and its distributors are all over 
the country, especially in what is 
known as the “average-size town.’ 

Our plan has as its foundation 
a “full-line” agent in every town. 
In our sales manual we say this 
regarding the agency plan of dis- 
tribution : 

“We believe in the agency plan 
of distributing our products to the 
ultimate consumer. We believe 
that we will increase our busines 
quicker and build on a sounder 
basis if we put the strength and 
resources of this organization be- 
hind one merchant in each lo- 
cality and help him increase his 
paint business.” 

Last July we were anxious to 
find out several things to help in 
planning our business activities for 
the fall. We wanted to know cer- 
tain things like : “How much money 


and Color Works 


does the average dealer invest in 
his paint stock?” “What per cent 
of our agents have exclusive de- 
partments for paint?” “Are we 
putting over our advertising?” 
“Are consumers buying?” 

It was first thought that we 
would have to send investigators 
around to get this information, but 
after considering the expense we 
decided to try to get the data we 
needed by mail. 

Accordingly this letter was sent 
to 500 of our best agents: 

“Some time ago we asked our 
branch managers to give us the 
names of five representative Acme 
Quality agents. Your name was 
included in the lists received. 

“We are compiling some data 
giving us statistics on our busi- 
ness and we wonder if you will 
fill out the enclosed questionnaire 
and return it to us in the enclosed 
stamped envelope. 

“The data we are compiling are 
of direct “interest to you for they 
are to be used in conjunction with 
some merchandising plans we are 
now working on to help our agents 
seli more Acme Quality Products. 

“If you have any objections to 
your name being used in connec- 
tion with the data you supply, or 
if you have objection to our men- 
tioning any part of your answers 
in printed literature we intend to 
get out from time to time, let us 
know and we will be very glad 
to comply with your request. 

“Very likely you use some un- 
usual selling stunts and special 
plans to increase your business, 
and if it would not be too much 
trouble we would like to hear 
about these. If you have good 
success with newspaper or any 
other form of advertising, could 
you tell us the approximate 


amount of money spent and the 


average return? 
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WANTED 


Advertising 
Service Man 


Man who has had ex- 
perience as the head of 
an Advertising Service 
for Retail 
and can develop a Ser- 
vice the 
General Store. A 


who has made a good net 


Merchants, 
for country 
man 


profit in his own store 
and who looks at the 
Retail Merchant’s prob- 
lems from the retailer's 
point of view. 


There is a big oppor- 
tunity in an old estab- 
lished and growing busi- 
ness for the man who can 
qualify. Address “C. L.,” 
Box 44, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Gas 





| or counter trade? 





| hundred years and 
| investigators 
with difficulty. 
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“Thanks very much in advance 
for giving us the desired infor- 
mation,” 

To the letter we attached a ques- 
tionnaire containing the follewing 
questions : 

About how much does your 
paint department business amount 
to each year? 

What is the average investment 
in your paint department ? 


Do you have a separate paint 
department ? 

How many people employed 
in it? 


How many miles radius do you 
draw trade from? 

What per cent of your total 
paint and varnish business is cash 
Painter ? 

About what percentage of the 
paint business do you do in your 
locality ? 

Do you find a ready consumer 
demand for Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes? 

In your estimation what is the 
strongest point in the Acme prop 
osition 

Is the Acme advertising effec- 
tive and does it help you secure 
business ? 

Do you believe more direct-by- 


mail advertising in your behalf 
will help you secure more _ busi- 
ness? 

Can you give us a little outline 
why you are handling Acme 
Quality Products, what success 


you have had with the line, the 
yearly turnover for the past five 
years, etc.? Also make any criti- 
cisms and suggestions you wish 
to. If possible give us an outline 
of prospects for the fall paint and 
varnish business. 

Two lines were left between 
each question for the agent to use 
in answering the questions. 

A self-addressed return stamped 
envelope was enclosed for the con- 
venience of the agent in mailing 
the questionnaire. 

Within fifteen days after the 
letter and questionnaire were 
mailed, we received over 200 com- 
pletely filled out answers — and 
such information that 500 sales- 
men would never send in in a 
fifty trained 


could obtain only 
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The 
Kansas City Journal 
“The fastest growing newspaper in America.” 


announces the appointment as its national 


advertising representatives of 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
117 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


The Kansas City Journal 


Watter S. Dickey, Owner and Editor 
E. O. SyMAN, Business Manager 


J. Mora Boy e, Director of Advertising 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Appointment of 


A. E. FIEGEL, INc. 


A. E. FIEGEL A. M. SWEYD 


President Treasurer 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


As Exclusive Eastern 
Representatives of the 


J. JOHNSON COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
NATIONAL MERCHANDISERS 
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As fast as possible the answers 
were compiled and analyzed and 
in at least one instance the policy 
was changed right away and 
others are now up for revision. 

For instance, we found out that 
the average dealer goes twenty 
miles away for business. What 
significance did this have? It re- 
sulted in our outlining a definite 
route of work for every salesman 
to follow in what we call “mis- 
sionary work.” It showed that 
our agents are getting business 
far from their stores and we 
met the situation by extending 
our direct-by-mail work to the 
R. F. D. routes. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION RECEIVED 


We found that in the large ma- 
jority of stores, paint was carried 
along with other lines and not as 
a separate department. When we 
found out that most agents did 
not have separate paint depart- 
ments, but that every clerk sold 
paint, we developed a plan to try 
to educate these clerks properly 
to sell Acme Quality Products. 
We found out that our agents 
were concentrating on certain 
classes of trade. This informa- 
tion led to an immediate cam- 
paign that has brought good 
results. 

Some of our agents suggested 
changes in advertising policies, 
and 98 per cent of them suggested 
concentrating on direct-by-mail 
work, 

Of all the answers we received 
only two stated that paint prices 
were out of line, which is a point 
we are making the most of. 

One agent said he could double 
his business if we did certain 
things for him, and after going 
into the matter further we de- 
cided his plan was a good one. 

A few agents suggested changes 
in shipping, container, etc., and 
others gave us pointers on labels, 
etc. 

Twenty-five agents took the 
trouble to write us special letters 
supplementing the questionnaires. 

We found out that the average 
investment in paint stock is about 
$1,000, and our agents turn their 
stock about five times each year. 
This led to our working up new 
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ground 
fie ld— 
need planning now. 


for 


Crops 


or sales 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE Rector 9945 
CasLe Appress “Flailad” 











SpeEcIAL SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


One of our clients, a leading 
manufacturer of household electric 
appliances with national distribu- 
tion, desires a special sales repre 
sentative to travel most of the time. 


The work will be to establish new 
distributors, maintain contact with 
distributors and adjust problems 
which may arise in connection with 
distribution. 


The man must be a forceful 
salesman with personality and the 
ability to analyze conditions and 
constructively arrange for distribu 
tion of the company’s products. 
He must be mature, have a knowl 
edge of merchandising and possess 
successful experience — preferably, 
but not necessarily, in the electrical 
field—which in itself: proves pos 
session of balance and judgment. 


Give full particulars as to age, 
personality, experience and salary 
desired. < rr will be held strictly 
confidential. pply by letter only. 
Address a Mant acturer,” care of 
Suite 1622, 58 East Washington 
St., Chicago, Til. 
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Opportunity for 
Young Salesmanager | 


The largest food product 
house of its kind, with head- 
quarters in New York City, is 
looking for a young man with 
the following general qualifi- 
cations: 


At present he has charge of 
selling and advertising in some 
small or medium-sized  fac- 
tory—probably confectionery or 
crackers or pickles. He must 
be not only an executive with 
proven organizing ability, but 
also a first-class salesman _per- 
sonally. He must be a good 
talker and a good writer. He 
should be between 28 and 35 
years of age. 


But, what is most essential, 
he must want to apply for this 
job because he has back of him 
an actual record of accomplish- 
ment, He must be a genuine 
success in his present job. He 
must be doing his little job so 
well that he can make good on 
a larger one. And he must 
have the courage necessary to 
stepping out of a small, sure- 
thing job into one with larger 
opportunities in which he must 
make good all over again. 


All replies will of course be 


held strictly confidential. If 
you like, you may have your 
attorney send us your qualifi- 
cations. But give all the facts 
in first letter. 


Address “F. R.,” Box 45, care 
of Printers’ Ink 
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assortments, as well as _ talking 
larger stocks for some of our 
agents. Numerous replies like 
this one from our agent at Great 
Bend, Kan., were the cause of our 
going out during the fall full 
steam ahead with both personal 
salesmanship and advertising : “We 
expect a very fine fall paint and 
varnish business because people 
have been holding off, waiting for 
lower prices, and the reduction 
made will help.” 

We could go on telling of the 
information given to us by our 
agents, but the main point to be 
brought out is that it cost just 
about 15 cents per reply. 

After the “dope” is all classi- 
fied we can go to work and study 
each answer carefully and lay our 
plans accordingly. We can im- 
prove where our agents tell us im- 
provement is necessary and we can 
change where change is the thing 
to do. 

One thing more: here are 200 
answers which either endorse or 
condemn a policy—they also give 
new talking points on goods and 
suggestions for new products. 
This means more business, but the 
big thing is that when this in- 
formation was put in the hands of 
the sales force it gave the sales- 
men new confidence in the line and 
the methods—it gave them new 
and original talking points—it en- 
abled them to show prospective 
agents what their brother dealers 
think of the proposition—not in a 
“testimonial letter” way, but in a 
businesslike manner, 

The result is, instead of being 
liable to do things that we might 
think are the best for the busi- 
ness, we have available the 
thoughts of 200 retail merchants 
upon whom we depend for suc- 
cess, and if 75 per cent of these 
retail merchants say that “this is 
the right way,” it’s a foregone con- 
clusion that in nine cases out of 
ten we will do as they say. 

The retail dealer is a busy man, 
but if he knows the company that 
he represents is square and will 
pay attention to his suggestions he 
will go to some length to tell you 
what he thinks of you and what 
you should do to help him make 
more money. 
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Wilmington Evening Journal 
and 


Morning News 


WILMIN6TON, DEL. 


Announce the Appointment of 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INc. 


New YorxkK 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, SAN Francisco, Los ANGELES 


As Their 


National Advertising Representatives 


Effective January 16, 1922 
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Extravagant Some concerns 
Production &*t into distress 


for no other rea- 
to Blame son than that 


they waste too much of their 
energies in looking for some 
magic plan that will pull them out 
of their difficulties. 

We know of a company that 
has been in a bad way for a couple 
of years. Every week the board 
of directors meets to go over the 
situation, and usually winds up 
by expressing some such wish as, 
“Ff we could only find a scheme 
that would put us on our feet 
again.” The company has had 
three or four general, managers 
since the skids were knocked out 
from under it. Each of these 
men has been discharged because 
he failed to concoct the magic 
potion to restore business. 
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What this company needs, of 
course, is not a spectacular stunt 
or fantastic scheme that would 
bring back its prosperity over 
night. Unfortunately there are no 
such stunts to be had. What it 
needs, and the only thing that will 
help it, is more level-headed man- 
agement. Those in the industry 
who have studied the affairs of 
this organization claim that its 
fundamental policy is wrong. Any 
clever sales or advertising plan 
that it may devise is sure to fail 
because it will have to operate on 
an infirm foundation. 

During the war this business 
was favored with an abundance 
of Government orders. To take 
care of these it vastly expanded 
its producing capacity. This ca- 
pacity, however, is two or three 
times greater than the normal 
peace needs of the business. In- 
stead of curtailing its production 
to normal requirements, however, 
the management still tries to go 
ahead full speed. The inevitable 
result is that the ¢ompany is un- 
able to get its trade to absorb its 
extravagant production. If the 
concern would only have the 
courage to sell a couple of its 
plants, it would soon be on its 
feet again. Even if it had to give 
the plants away, it would be bet- 
ter off 

Entirely too many business men 
are inclined to expand unduly 
their manufacturing facilities to 
take care of special orders. As 
soon as the special orders are exe- 
cuted, the concern has more over- 
head on its hands than its regular 
business justifies. That is one of 
our principal troubles today. The 
war boom stampeded manufactur- 
ers into making an unwarranted 
expansion in their equipment. Too 
much of their capital is now tied 
up in a non-productive plant 
account. 

Well-managed corporations do 
not make this mistake. They ex- 
pand, to be sure, but never more 
than the normal growth of the 
business will justify. The Denn? 
son Manufacturing Co., for in- 
stance, knows that its regular rate 
of growth since the Civil war has 
been about seven per cent a year. 
It does not let abnormal booms 
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drive it into an expansion beyond 
the needs of this dependable rate 
of increase. It has found that it 
is better for it to keep its produc- 
tion at even keel, regardless of 
conditions. Instead of letting 
seasonal peaks influence it into 
expanding manufacturing facili- 
ties, it stores its merchandise dur- 
ing “valley” months and _ thus 
prepares itself for the peak de- 
mands. It finds warehousing less 
expensive and more satisfactory 
than a production schedule that 
is allowed to fluctuate violently 
with the whims of the seasons. 





Misinterpre- The use of Gov- 


tation of ernment statis- 

tics in advertising 

Government copy is quite 
Figures common, and as 


the figures are official their use 
is generally considered absolutely 
safe. Especially is this true of 
the figures compiled by the De- 
partment of Labor to show com- 
modity price levels by means of 
index numbers. Under present 
conditions, however, advertisers 
should be on their guard against 
indiscriminate use of these figures 
without a clear understanding as 
to exactly what commodities form 
the basis of the computation. 
The index numbers referring 
to “housefurnishing goods,” for 
example, have for a number of 
months run very much _ higher 
than those referring to any other 
group of commodities. It was 
quite natural, of course, to take 
these figures as applying to “fur- 
niture,” and a number of adver- 
tisers did thus feature them in 
copy in order to show how far 
their own price level had been 
reduced. The furniture industry, 
however, felt that this was unjust, 
and The Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan took the matter up 
with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. It thereupon transpired that 
the figures were based upon a 
group of commodities consisting 
of white granite plates, teacups 
and saucers, three-piece bedroom 
sets of furniture, oak rocking 
chairs, hardwood kitchen chairs, 


kitchen tables, glass nappies, glass 
pitchers, 
knives, 


glass tumblers, carving 
table knives and forks, gal- 
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vanized iron pails and galvanized 
iron tubs. The three-piece set of 
furniture, furthermore, consisted 
of an iron bed, a dresser, and a 
washstand—the latter an article 
which is almost obsolete today. 
The attention of a number of 
advertisers who were using the 
figures as referring to “furni- 
ture” was called to the facts 
above mentioned, and a number 
of insertion orders were canceled 
as a result. No reputable con- 
cern cares to run copy which is 
misrepresentative of another in- 
dustry, and these figures were 
certainly not fairly representative 
of furniture prices. We under- 
stand that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is considering a change 
in this particular group of com- 
modities, but in the meantime we 
think it should be clearly indi- 
cated just what each group in- 
cludes. Advertisers should exercise 
care in the use of statistics, cer- 
tainly; but at the same time they 
are entitled to a reasonable warn- 
ing against misinterpretation. 





Making a Fad The fad of to- 
a Permanent 1°Y often be- 
Fixtave comes the estab- 
lished principle— 

a permanent fixture—of tomorrow. 

Women’s apparel furnishes a 
star example. As so many speak- 
ers and writers have repeatedly 
said, our ancestors would be hor- 
rified were they to see the styles 
of the day. True enough. But 
who will question the hygienic 
improvement these represent over 
Civil War fashions? 

In other words, the point we 
wish to make is that underlying 
most fads there is some real com- 
mon sense. In its original form, 
there is apt to be a great amount 
of exaggeration. The extremists 
are the first to take it up and the 
thing may be overdone. 

When a fad becomes a national 
vogue, however, it can generally 
be safely assumed that it is going 
to be retained as a permanent fix- 
ture although in a greatly modified 
form. Wool hose, now “all the 
rage,” is hardly likely to return 
to its old status when that ele- 
ment of the population which is 
constantly seeking something dif- 
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ferent drops it for a new favor- 
ite. Good, sound reasons of 
health can be advanced favorable 
to the use of wool hose. 

Right here is where the manu- 
facturer seeking to make of a 
fad a lasting custom gets his cue. 
Let the copy deal with the sensible 
side and it stands a good chance 
of building a business of years’ 
duration. 

Take the advertising of Topkis 
underwear. It is devoted entirely 
to the presenting of arguments 
proving the healthfulness of wear- 
ing lightweight underwear twelve 
months of the year. There is no 


hint in the copy of anything re- 


sembling a fad. 

More often than many realize, 
perhaps, a fad is a caprice of the 
moment only to the extent which 
the advertising of the manufac- 
turers catering to it permits. Fads 
are occurring with greater fre- 
quency these days than probably 
ever before. Whether they will 
depart just as quickly, leaving only 
an idea whose value will be rec- 
ognized years later, depends, fre- 
quently, on the correct use of 
printers’ ink. 


Christmas _ busi- 
Christmas ness throughout 
Sales the country ap- 
pears to have been much larger 
than even the most sanguine had 
any reason to expect. It is too 
early, as this is written, to quote 
any statistics, but it is common 
observation that the Holiday buy- 
ing was generous everywhere and 
in many places phenomenal. 
Generally speaking, department 
stores did much better than did 
specialty stores. Of course there 
were many exceptions to this, but 
in appraising the situation on the 
average it is true that the big 
stores ran ahead of last year, 
whereas small stores ran behind. 
In fact, department stores have 
been running up a satisfactory 
volume of sales right along during 
1921. According to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, of 372 such stores 
reporting, there was a decrease of 
only 6.7 per cent in October sales 
compared with October, 1920. In 
New York and northern New 
Jersey, October showed not only 
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an increase in sales as measured 
by volume, but also a substantial 
increase in the dollar value of the 
merchandise sold. Since prices 
are considerably lower than last 
year, this, of course, means that 
their actual increase in business is 
much greater than the figures re- 
veal. New York department stores 
show an increase in sales during 
December in dollar value of 3 per 
cent compared with December, 1920. 

Many persons are unable to 
reconcile this increased depart- 
ment store business with the 
Slackened pace of industry as a 
whole. But there is nothing mys- 
terious about it. Some authorities 
claim that department store sales, 
as well as Stock Exchange trends, 
record the movement of business 
six months in advance. If this 
theory is true, it is another good 
sign that the business revival is 
on in full force. 

But, regardless of this theory, 
we think it is self-evident that the 
department stores are getting the 
business to be had for the very 
good reason that they are going 
after it. Never have we witnessed 
better retail advertising than the 
big stores have been running for 
six months. These stores adver- 
tised in generous volume and most 
of them filled the space with real 
sales-impelling copy. It is axio- 
matic that business gravitates to 
those who ask for it the most 
persuasively. The big stores have 
been recognizing this axiom. 

There is another reason why de- 
partment stores have been doing 
so well. They had the goods. 
They kept up their stocks. Strange 
as it may seem, thousands of small 
stores are trying to do business 
without merchandise. Their stocks 
are poorly assorted. They are 
constantly out of the commonest 
staples. People, tired of going 
from store to store and being told 
that the article they wanted was 
not in stock, have finally gone to 
stores where they can always get 
what they need. Anyone whe 
spent much time in the shops be- 
fore Christmas and kept his ears 
open, would have got some first- 
hand information as to how badly 
understocked many small mer- 
chants are. 
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A NAME vs. TESTS 


v7) 


Last year the United States Bureau of Standards 
applied 19,548 tests to 5,000 samples of paper to 
determine weight, thickness, tensile strength and 
folding endurance. One is glad to know the Gov- 
ernment is so careful about the paper it buys. 

But many business men — paper dealers, 
bankers, lithographers and engravers—have no 
bureau of standards to test the paper they buy. 
They have something better to go by—the name 
of the paper maker. 

Because Crane's Bond can pass the tests of 
any bureau of standards the name “Crane” is an 
excellent reason for omitting all other tests. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Cranes 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Index Your Books 
Properly 


Proper indexing of loose leaf bind- 
ers and sheets will surprise you with 
its results. 





It saves hours of time every week 
by finding accounts quicker 

It saves your sheets from unneces- 
sary wear by avoiding handling 

It saves the book The wear and 
tear is much less. 

The cost of new and proper indexes 
is made up over and over again 

Special names and tabs made to 
order 

Get new Indexes and put your books 


n shape for the new year 


Peerless Manitold Book Co. 
10 Barclay Street, New York. 
a Phone Barclay 4483. 


In LOS ANGELES the 


Leads ALL other daily papers, 
morning or evening, in volume of 
national advertising. (In Novem- 
ber carried 189,756 lines.) 





Cireulation over 140,000 duily. 
Covers entire field completely. 
Advertisers use it exclusively. 


Representatives: 

Chicago 
G. Logan Payne Co 
432 Marquette Bidg 


New York: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 

















TSE our motor lists and statis- 
tical data service on automo- 
biles, trucks and motorcycles for 
analysis of your distribution possi- 
bilities and for direct advertising. 
Lists are arranged by towns and 
counties and by individual makes 
when desired. Also complete lists 
of supply dealers, garages, auto 
dealers, Ford dealers. storage bat- 
tery stations, etc. 
Get a copy of our new booklet with 


figures by states, and other valuable 
information. Free. Write for it 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY ° 
MARTIN 8 


IUTILE, ! 

409 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
Branches: CLEVELAND DETROIT 
NEWARK 


PHILADELPH!A 
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Locomotive Builder Sees 
Advertising Values 
Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel 
phia, is a firm believer in the principle 
that advertising can be as successfully 
applied to locomotives to soaps, 
cigars and other products. Although 
the purchasers of locomotives are few 
in numbers and are known, Mr. Vau 
clain rarely overlooks an opportunity 
to advertise the name of Baldwin; and 
wccording to the Boston News Burear 
1e has devised many ingenious ways of 

his company’s products. 
Indicative of his alertness in this re 
spect. the News Burea “He has 
had blotters printed in the language of 
every foreign country where the com 
pany has representatives rhere is a 
set of blotters for each foreign country, 


as 


ing 





Savs: 





picturing the different types of loco 
motives built for that country The 
back of the stationery used by Baldwin 
officials contains in word and picture 


some advertisement of the plant and its 
products. Every box that goes out con 
taining parts carries its message, framed 





in a way that will attract attention 
Newspape und = =journals, here and 
broad, carry Baldwin ads.” 


I. C. Eibell Joins Statt of 
Chartered Agency 
F. C. Ejibell, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the Technical Advertising 
Service. New York, has joined the stati 
of the Chartered Advertising Corpora 


tion, also of New York. Mr. Ejibell was 

formerly advertising manager for the 

Mathieson Alkali Works, and in charges 

f promotion for P la Scien 
New York 


Export House Account for 
Tacoma Agency 


The Phoenix Northern Trading Com 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., has placed its 
account with the Condon Advertising 
\gency, Tacoma. A campaign in export 


magazines is in preparation on the lines 


g 
that the Phoenix Northern Trading 
Company represents in the Orient and 
the Antipodes 


U. S. Rubber Sole and Heel 
Account for Dyer’s 
The George L. Dyer Company, New 
York, has been retained by the United 
States Rubber Company, New York, to 
handle its sole and heel advertising. The 
Dyer company has been handling the ad 
vertising of U. S. Tires for the rubber 
company for the last two years 


Wilmington Newspapers Ap 
point Story, Brooks & Finley 


The Wilmington, Del., Evening Jour 
nal and Morning News have appointed 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., New York, 
as their national advertising representa 


tives. 
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A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 
for a 


DIRECT ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


A large Chicago printing institution, old estab- 
lished and doing a national business, desires to 
make connections with a man capable of managing 
its Advertising Service department. 

The man must be backed by practical experi- 
ence, possess initiative, and be capable of creating 
campaigns and supervising their complete produc- 
tion. He will be given complete responsibility, 
and must be big enough to realize and use it. 

Write us completely in regard to your experi- 
ence. Interview will be arranged later. 


Address ‘‘T. E.,’’ Box 41, Care of Printers’ Ink 











MONROE 


Louisiana 


INVITES YOU! 


You are more than welcume in Monroe. Newcomers 
to this thriving City of the South are instantly 
impressed with the spirit of friendliness and hos- 
pitality with which they are greeted. You, too, 
will appreciate the neighborly atmosphere that 
pervades Monroe. This City supplies Domestic 
Gas at less than 30c a thousand. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 











“EARTH’S GREATEST GAS FIELD!’’ 
400 SQUARE MILES 























The Little 


AID a veteran salesman te the 

Schoolmaster recently : 

“It has been my experience that 
the customer with a grouch is one 
of the easiest people to sell—if 
you know how to handle him.” 

For the last six months, this 
salesman said, he had been mak- 
ing a specialty of grouches—for 
one reason, because business fell 
off and it became necessary to 
work more intensively. This led 
him to call on people he had 
event up during more prosperous 
days, 

“The worst grouch I had in my 
territory,” continued the sales- 
man, “was the purchasing agent 
of a large chemical plant. The 
last time I had called on him he 
told me that he would never buy 
another dollar’s worth of goods 
from my company as long as he 
lived. 

“T knew we had made some 
goods for him that had never 
been right, but it was ancient his- 
tory and I wanted to get a fresh 
start, so I said: 

“Tf I were in your position, I'd 
probably feel as you feel. But 
that would not get us anywhere. 
So here is what I'd like to do to 
square myself, and you won't 
have to buy my goods if you don’t 
want to. 

“In order to make up for the 
bad service you formerly had 
from us, let me make a survey 
for an installation just as though 
I were an independent engineer. 
I will go over the whole thing 
carefully with your foremen and 
plant superintendent and submit 
a written report. It won’t cost 
you a cent and there'll be no 
obligation.’ 

* * * 

“T knew that would listen good 
to him and he let me do it, though 
he cautioned me that he positively 
couldn’t buy, as the word had 
been passed from up above. I 
inwardly doubted that, however. 

“During the time I spent around 
the plant I got in the purchasing 


. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


agent’s way just as many times as 
I could, discussing details and 
various phases of our service, 
until I took his mind off his 
grievance and had him thinking 
about what we could give him 

“After my report had been 
turned in, I came back and went 
over our recommendations again. 
He was not really in the market 
at the time I called, but I knew 
he would be soon, so I visited him 
pretty regularly until he was 
ready to buy. 

“I secured the order, and when 
the purchasing agent gave it to 
me he said I had made him so 
uncomfortable about placing the 
order elsewhere that he had no 
choice, and that the preliminary 
service I had rendered was a reve- 
lation to him. He told me none 
of my competitors had taken one- 
tenth of the pains I had, and if 
he had known before that we gave 
the sort of service I had given 
him, he would have purchased 
from us a great deal more often 
than he had.” 

Many customers are grouches 
these days. The way to dissolve 
a grievance is to give the cus- 
tomer better service than he has 
a right to expect. This salesman’s 
experience may help other mem- 
bers of the Class to disarm dis- 
satisfied customers. 

* * 


One night last week your 
Schoolmaster yielded to feminine 
persuasion, and found himself at 
the movies. The scene was laid 
in a tiny village, nestling in the 
embrace of a pleasant and fruit- 
ful valley beside a placid stream. 
Kind-faced cows grazed in the 
meadows, and the air was heavy 
with the drowsy hum of bees. 
Few echoes from the bustling 
world outside disturbed the quiet 
serenity of life in this secluded 
haven. The town had fallen 
asleep years ago, and dreamed on 
through the slow summer days 
under the arching branches of its 
elms. 
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A Flexlume Sign 


Gives Your Business the 
Backing of All the Manufac- 
turer’s National Advertising 





UT the nationally known 
trademark of the product 
; you handle in your Flex- 
—_ _ lume Sign and you will instantly 
gain the advantage of all the prestige the manufac- 
turer's advertising has won. Advertising has caused 
that trademark to stand for quality in the minds of 
the thousands of people who pass every day. The 
Flexlume “‘ties” this good will right to your door, 
shows them where the product can be bought. 
Flexlume Electric Signs are the kind with the raised, 
snow-white glass letters, perfect day signs as well 
as electric night signs. They have greatest reading 
distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic de- 
signs, best advertising display. 





Let us send you a sketch showing a Flev- 
lume to meet the needs of your business 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO. 
32 Kail Street Buffalo, N. Y- 


FLEXLUME— Electric Signs Made 
Only by The Flexlume Sign Co 





Raised, 








Snow-white 
Glass Letters 
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2-Color 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 


We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 


web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
1 


ering sheet 24% in. x 354 in. 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. ° 


”. Printers’ Ink 


Address “ R 


Wanted as Territory 
Analyst 


for large Company—a man 
well experienced in conduct- 
ing sales and merchandisiug 
surveys of both sectional 
and national scope. He will 
secure, compile and main- 
tain full and accurate data 
on general conditions con- 
trolling the buying power of 
territories, population, dis- 
tribution of products, names 
of banks and bankers, mer- 
chants and their ratings, etc. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity. 
Apply, stating experience, 


special qualifications and 
salary desired. Address 
“W. A.,” Box 40, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 





Sell to ST. LOUIS 


And Its Famous 


150-Mile Radius 


(Globe-Wemocrat’ 


Daily Circulation 
of ny St. Louis Newspaper 
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The story, too, was a pleasant 
little tale of how a child won the 
affections of the village curmud- 
geons. Nobody was feloniously 
assaulted in the course of it, and 
battle, murder and sudden death 
were conspicuously absent. The 
illusion of peaceful tranquillity 
should have been perfect, but the 
effect of the picture as a whole 


was about as tranquil as the 
42nd Street Subway Station at 
5.30 p.m. The director had ap- 


parently been so afraid of losing 
the interest of his audience that 
desperate haste was the only clear 
impression created, and the sleepy 
village resolved itself into a be- 
wildering conglomeration of cows 
and trees and rivers and high- 
ways glimpsed from the windows 
of a roaring express train. Those 
simple-minded villagers whirled 
into action with the nervous 
energy of a squirrel escaping 
from a cage. 
+ ~ 

Out on relatively peaceful 
Broadway once more, it occurred 
to the Schoolmaster that a great 
deal of advertising copy is less 
effective than it might be for very 
much the same reason. The idea 
is all right, and the effect which 
the writer has in mind is in per- 
fect harmony with the esthetic 
appeal of the goods, but the fear 
of not being able to hold the 
reader’s interest destroys the very 
atmosphere which it is desired to 
create. The feeling of quiet dig- 
nity in illustration and layout 
may be shattered into bits by a 
rattling drumfire of talking points 
delivered in breathless haste, lest 
the reader’s attention wander. 
The appeal of elegance in the 
product may easily be weakened 
by an over-display of forceful- 
ness in the copy. Copy can “over- 
act” as readily as a movie queen, 
and it takes more than a snap- 
shot glimpse of a cow pasture to 
create the atmosphere of rural 
simplicity. 

Readers are not conscious of 
these things, of course. But they 
react to them just the same, by 
simply passing on without getting 
the impression desired, and some- 
times they carry away an impres- 
sion of the wrong sort. 
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We Want a Good 
Advertising Agency 
We believe ‘Printers’ Ink”’ is the McCall 


Street of the advertising world—the right 
agency surely lives here. 


We manufacture the Clark 
Tructractor, a small, compact, 
sturdy, gasoline, industrial 
truck and tractor. Hundreds 
of them are today in service 
in our leading factories, foun- 
dries, lumber yards and indus- 
trial plants. 

A wide use has developed 
for it in the road building and 
contracting fields and hun- 
dreds are now being used in 
these and kindred lines. 

We have dealer representa- 
tives in Columbus, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, New Haven, Newark, 
N. J., Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Seattle, Portland, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Great Britain, and 
maintain factory representa- 


tives in several important 
cities. 

We will, in January, give 
our account into the hands 
of that agency which presents 
the best plan of campaign and 
possesses the necessary per- 
sonnel and facilities to carry 
it into effect. Several agen- 
cies have solicited our ac- 
count; one has presented a 
definite plan; there will be a 
thirty-day “open season” be- 
fore we make a decision. 

Literature descriptive of the 
different models of Clark 
Tructractors and the present 
uses of same will be mailed 
on request to Ezra W. Clark, 
Advertising Manager, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, II1., 
to whom all correspondence on 
advertising must be addressed. 


Personal solicitations are not desired and will 
militate against an agency. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR CO. 
Buchanan, Mich. 


The Advertising Department of the Clark Tructractor Com- 


pany is located at 86 East Randolph Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 





Ni} 
Sweater. Nanas 
and Knitted Outerwear 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
hew te write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 fer 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


The Search-Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—Founded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 
EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive — 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [Editor-in-Chief 








Mailing Lists - Multigraphing -Addressing - Mailing 
Complete Mailing Service 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 

Boston Providence Worcester 


HOUSE. ORBAN. HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


Will Tett You How to Boost 
Sales—Create Good Will 
Send for The Blue Penail. a 
real trade journal, covering 
House-Organs in an authori- 
tative, thorough way. Full 

of new ideas. 

Sample Copy Free— 
Subscription ~~ S _~- 
House-Organ Headquarters, 
187 Montague St., Brooklyn 














That a sale is not the end of 
a transaction is too axiomatic 
to need further elaboration. The 
business man interested in repeat 
business from his customers 
knows that he must keep them 
satisfied. But where the article is 
of such a nature that a resale is 
not an immediate possibility the 
answer is not so clear. In many 
cases, little or no thought is given 
to the opinion of the buyer, once 
the sale is completed. Perhaps 
the good service of the article 
sold speaks for itself. This is no 
doubt true in many cases—but w« 
humans are prone to take much 
for granted, service included. 

An exception worthy of note 
recently came to the School- 
master’s attention. Last October 
a friend of his bought a certain 
office device, which was promptly 
paid for. The other day came a 
novel reminder. In the mail was 
an exact copy of the bill covering 
the machine, and across the face, 
a rubber-stamp impression as fol- 
lows: “Paid Yes But Note:” and 
a hand pointed to a printed nota- 
tion on the bottom of the bill stat- 
ing that satisfied users are the 
company’s best advertisements. 
“You must be satisfied,” was the 
conclusion of the message. “If 
not—we want to know it.” 











The 
RAILROAD MARKET 
consists of 
TWO MILLION MEN 
and their FAMILIES 


KOCH’S LIST 

of RAILROAD 

MAGAZINES 
Circulation 

One MILLION and a HALF 


Send for Rate and Data Folder giving a 
survey of this 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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WANTED 


To Purchase 


First-class 
Photo-Engraving Plant 
in New York City 


Address ‘‘D. S.”’ 
Box 42, Care of Printers’ Ink 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


MONTREAL 





WINNIPES 
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The Schoolmaster believes that 
this little idea is of real help. 
First, without in any way sug- 
gesting that the makers lack con- 
fidence in the machine, it opens the 
way to comments in cases where 
it has not proved satisfactory. But 
better still, it engenders good-will. 
As the member of the Class ex- 
plained: “I had practically for- 
gotten I had the machine. It 
works—which was what I bought 
it for. The note was a reminder 
that I have really gotten my 
money’s worth.” 


C. Mirkil Will Organize 
Philadelphia Agency 


T. C. Mirkil has resigned as secre- 
tary-commissioner of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association to enter the ad- 
vertising agency field in Philadelphia. 
He will leave the retailers’ association at 
the conclusion of the annual convention 
in Chicago next month. 

Mr. Mirkil has organized the Pennco 
Advertising Service, which will spe- 
cialize in direct-by-mail advertising and 
dealer service. 
» 








Bolsheviki Permit Display 
Advertising 


Display advertising is now permitted 
for mor is said to be the first time by 
the Bolshevik government in Russia. 
Moscow theatrical journal recently be- 
gan publication with many advertise- 
ments in its columns, all of which pay 
a tax of about 6000 rubles per agate line 
to the government. 
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Est.1873 A.B.C. CHICAGO 


With over 100 paid correspondents 
in the largest producing and 
marketing centers the American 
Lumberman effectively 


COVERS LUMBER FIELD 
New Business Publications ? A 
Just off the press. Published C 


to sell at 25c each or $1.50. 

Cover Business Administration, 
Advertising, Accounting, Parcel Post Merchandis- 
ing, Selling and Federal Tagation. Education 
in themselves. Valuable, instructive, helpful. 
All prepaid, to introduce our Business Service 
and Courses, for only 25c. Your opportunity. 


Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











FORD Car TRADE JOURNAL 
(Member A. B. C.) 

Every Ford Car Dealer is doing business 
Winter cannot stop them, for half the ma- 
chinés are used for commercial work. 

The care and repair of over FOUR MIL- 
LION Cars now running is big business. 

If you have accessories, shop tools, or any 
other merchandise Ford dealers can use, we 
offer you the direct way to reach them. 

New York Office: 98 Park Place 








Frank M. Dampman, Manager 















BUILDING 


MATERIALS % - 


A MAGATINE FOR THE DEALER | 
J 


OF PUSH, PEPPER & PURPOSE Im 














THAT AD-MEDIUM MARVELOUS 


1) 
Billb 
AMERICA’S THEATRICAL 
vesree WEEKLY ices 


ASK THE ACTOR 


NEW YORK 
1493 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
35 So. Dearborn St. 








— 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


TORONTO 


| 
| SMITH, DENNE °& MOORE 


LIMITED 





MONTREAI 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OMAHA DISTRIBUTOR —ESTAB.- 
LISHED OFFICE—DESIRES AD- 
DITIONAL ACCOUNTS. Food line 
preferred. Consignment. Distributor, 
422 Paxton Block, Omaha, Nebr. 

PRINTING PRESS RUNS WANTED— 
We are in position to give interesting 
prices on long press runs by throwing 
these runs to our night shift. Also in 
position to purchase Super at Mill Prices 
if required. Mail your proposition for 


an estimate. 

Glens Falls Publishing Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. New York Office: Room 
412, Times Building. 

IF YOU HAVE $28,000 
and editorial ability, especially trade 
journal experience, and if you can sell 
advertising, you can acquire my interest 
in a publishing company which carries 
with it a salary of $5,000 annually. 
Must quit because of sickness. Give full 
particulars first letter so we can arrange 
interview. Do not answer unless you 
have cash or gilt-edge securities. Box 
323, Printers’ Ink. 

PLATFORM TALENT’S 
interests can be served by a man 
who enjoys circulating in and 
would like to promote this field. 
$15,000 will secure a magazine de- 
voted to this work—a property that 
will provide the purchaser with a 
useful, permanent and profitable 
vocation. Address Box 324, P. I. 


r= HELP WANTED _ 


Wanted—Several high-class, experienced 
Cream Separator Salesmen for perma- 
nent. special work. State age, experience 
and reference. Address Alexander, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 

SALESMAN WANTED 


























at once to fill a vacancy in the New 
| 


York City sales force of an established 
manufacturer of advertising displays, in- 
door and outdoor signs and dealer helps. 
A real opportunity for a man with simi- 
lar experience. The position pays well 
and assures advancement. Box 329, P. I. 
Experienced Man or Woman as 
an assistant in the advertising 
department of a large National 
Advertiser. — : ‘ 
Experience in handling details of 
art work, engraving and printing 
desired. ; . 
Excellent opportunity—with good 
salary. Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 








PHOTO ENGRAVING SALESMAN 

A mighty interesting selling proposition 
is here weras for a live, experienced 
salesman to take advantage of it. Box 
321, Printers’ Ink. 
SALESMEN acquainted with buyers and 
who can obtain orders for sales check 
books can make favorable commission 
arrangements with leading Chicago con- 
cern in this line. Wirth Sales Book Co., 
Dept. P, Chicago. 


EXPERT COPY WRITER, experienced 
with machinery, who does hand lettering 
and can make own sketches. Submit 
ads you have prepared, in confidence, 
with full information and _ references. 
Box 336, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


FIELD EDITOR for Middle West 
machinery magazine. Must take own 
photographs and understand production. 
Submit samples of work, in confidence, 
with full information and references. 
Box 337, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
ADVERTISING—New York trade week- 
ly has attractive, permanent opening for 
high-grade advertising salesman with suc- 
cessful, clean record. $5,000 salary and 
percentage bonus. State fully education, 
experience; also references. Box 335, 
Printers’ Ink, 
MONOTYPE OPERATOR 

One of the largest printing houses in 
Canada has an opening for an experi- 
enced monotype operator. Open shop, 
forty-eight hours, pleasant working con- 
ditions. Highest wages to right man. 
Apply, stating experience and salary ex- 
pected to Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 

Account Executive 
Our Baltimore office requires a man 
with personality for that position, Be- 
cause a knowledge of copy writing is also 
essential, a batch of samples is requested, 
with promise of their safe return. State 
salary; inclose a photo if you can; and 
write only to the BALTIMORE OF 
FICE, RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, 100 
North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ROTAGRAVURE 
SALESMAN 


wanted by The Buffalo Gravure 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; man 
possessing knowledge of proc- 
ess and with ability to sell 
gravure printing to commercial 
houses and newspapers. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right 
man. Give full details as to 
education and experience in 
reply. All communications 
treated as confidential. Box 
320, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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EDITOR—Man 
building daily newspa 
country circulation. ountry editor of 
successful daily may suit. Initiative 
and ability to handle make-up required. 
State experience and present position, 
references, if married. Apply Eastern 
Newspaper, Box 325, care Printers’ Ink. 
BOOKKEEPER WANTED—Thoroughly 
experienced, familiar with all branches 
of the publishing business and capable 
of taking entire charge of five publica- 
tions. Unusual opportunity for right 
party. Apply by letter, giving references 
and complete outline of business experi- 
ence. All applications held in strictest 
confidence. The Haire Publishing Co., 
87170 Broadway, New York. 
{ _w Magazine Wants Representation 
quality monthly with four-color art 
informative in character, entirely 
subject and presentation, 
appeal and starting with 
seeks representation in 
New England, Ohio, 
and Western cities. 
commission card to 
representatives and agencies. Replies 
should be such as will make immedi 
ate action possible. Address Publisher, 
203 Bisbee Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Manufacturing Man 
for Technical 
Book Publisher 


Wanted—A man with ex- 
perience in editorial work, 
manuscript styling, proof- 
reading, engraving and 
book manufacture for tech- 
nical book publisher. Give 
age, details of experience 
and salary expected. Box 
319, care of Printers’ Ink. 


of tried experience in 
r with a large 








cover, 
different in 

with definite 
about 40,000, 
New York, Chicago, 
Indiana, Southern 
Good business-like 


MISCELLANEGUS 
LITTLE ADS are making big money for 


numerous advertisers. Let us show you 
Catalog of selected lists, prices, free on 
request. Scott & Scott, Adv. Agency, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


For Sale—Mail-o-meter, envelope stamp- 
ing and sealing m:z achine, in good condi- 
tion. Used little over one year. Price, 
$300. Vogue Company, 19 W. 44th 
Street, New York City; Mr. Beddow, 
Vanderbilt 2400, telephone. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Manager—thorough knowl- 
edge of Medical and Pharmaceutical 
field, writes convincing ethical copy— 
wishes situation, Box 327, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

Young Man, 21, well educated, ambi- 
tious, desires position as assistant or in 
any ye gone of an agency. Is a grad- 
uate of the copy writing class at Colum- 
bia University. Address Box 330, P. I. 


EDITOR, experienced, seeks 
opening in New York. Ad- 
dress Pharmaceutical, Box 326, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Assistant— Young man, 24, 
college trained, 5 years’ experience, 
Agency and Publisher, desires position 
as assistant to / Advertising —_: or in 
production department. Box 3 I, 


$45.00 plus Opportunity 


College-educated young man, 5 years’ 
experience selling, production, copy and 
layouts of distinction; agency or adver- 
tising department. Box a2, PP. L 


Medical and Pharmaceutical copy 
writer seeks whole or part-time en- 
gagement. Experienced and com- 
petent. Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 


responsible for much well-known NA- 
TIONAL and MAIL-ORDER copy and 
visualizations for large New York agen- 
cies; very interesting “story” to tell and 
proofs to show. Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE 
university-trained Business 
Research Specialist. Four years’ New 
York advertising agency experience, 
largely devoted to investigations in gro- 
cery, textile, automotive and proprietary 
lines. This equipment, coupled with 
proved trustworthiness and tact, should 
prove valuable to manufacturers with 
advertising or market problems, and 
to agencies maintaining research de- 
partments. Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 


ALL AROUND popes 


ARTIST 


At present Art Director of 
a New York Agenc esires 
to make aren ements with 
an Agenc eel for 
PART TIM 














Services of 





Thoroughly ‘cxperienced in 


rt on 
ox 322, 


all mediums. 
layouts and ideas.'t 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


CONTACT MAN 
Vocational Specialist, Research, Copy. 
No shopworr goods—always been in 
sales and manufacturing. 

AGRICULTURAL 

MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS 

AUTOMOTIVE 
Going to break into somebody’s adver- 
tising or sales promotion staff. Cornell 
graduate, 30 years old. Address Box 

18, Printers’ Ink. 
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brings this message to 
American Industry: 


“INDUSTRY 
WILL WIN” 


USE 


Outdoor Advertising 


—the industrious medium. 


Ss. Cisack (o. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis Broadway 


& Congress Sts. At 25th St. 


Branches in 45 cities operating in or 
representing over 8,500 cities and ne 


| = Outdoor Advertsing builds sound,enduring business 
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IN CHICAGO 


HE Chicago Tribune prints more want 
advertising than all other Chicago 


papers combined. 


The extent to which the people of Chicago 
recognize The Tribune as an advertising 


medium is indicated by the fact that The 
Tribune always has on its books from forty 
thousand (40,000) to seventy thousand 
(70,000) charge accounts with users of 
Want Ads. 


Want Ad supremacy is proof positive that 
The Tribune is best equipped to produce 
sales for national advertisers in Chicago. 


Write to any of these Tribune offices 


for the 1921 BOOK of FACTS 


The Chicags Cribrue 


{i THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(f, 








512 Fifth Avenue, Tribune Bidg., Haas Bldg., 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 





